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Munachar and Manachar 

Book : There once lived a Munachar and a Manachar. 
They went out to pick raspberries, and as 
many as Munachar picked Manachar ate. 
Munachar: I must go look for a rod to make a gad 

to whip Manachar. He ate my rasp- 
berries every one. 
Book : And he came to the rod. 
Rod: What news today? 

• 

Munachar: It is my own news I'm seeking. 

Going looking for a rod to make a gad, a 
gad to whip Manachar, who ate my rasp- 
berries everv one. 
Rod : You will not get me, until you get an axe to cut 

me. 
Book: He came to an axe. 
Axe: What news today? 
Munachar: It's my own news I'm seeking. 

Going looking for an axe, an axe to cut a 
rod, a rod to make a gad, a gad to whip 



Manachar, who ate my raspberries 
every one. 

Axe : You will not get me, until you get a flag to edge me. 

Book: He came to the flag. 

Flag: What news today? 

Munachar: It's my own news I'm seeking. 

Going looking for a flag, flag to edge axe, 
axe to cut rod, a rod to make a gad, a 
gad to whip Manachar, who ate my 
raspberries every one. 

Flag : You will not get me, till you get water to wet me. 

Book: He came to the water. 

Water: What news today? 

Munachar : It's my own news I'm seeking. 

Going looking for water, water to wet flag, 
flag to edge axe, axe to cut a rod, a rod 
to make a gad, a gad to whip Manachar, 
who ate my raspberries every one. 

Water: You will not get me, until you get a deer who 

will swim me. 

Book: He came to the deer. 

Deer: What news today? 

Munachar: It's my own news I'm seeking. 
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Going looking for a deer, deer to swim 
water, water to wet flag, flag to edge axe, 
axe to cut a rod, a rod to make a gad, 
a gad to whip Manachar, who ate my 
raspberries every one. 
Deer: You will not get me, until you get a hound to 

hunt me. 
Book: He came to a hound. 
Hound: What news today? • 
Munachar: It's news of my own seeking. 

Going looking for a hound, hound to hunt 
deer, deer to swim water, water to wet 
flag, flag to edge axe, axe to cut a rod, 
a rod to make a gad, a gad to whip 
Manachar, who ate my raspberries 
every one. 
Hound : You'll not get me, until you get a bit of butter 

to put in my claw. 
Book: He came to the butter. 
Butter: What news today? 
Munachar: It's my own news I'm seeking. 

Going looking for butter, butter to go in 
claw of hound, hound to hunt deer, 



deer to swim water, water to wet flag, 
flag to edge axe, axe to cut a rod, a rod 
to make a gad, a gad to whip Manachar, 
who ate my raspberries every one. 

Butter: You will not get me, until you get a cat that 

shall scrape me. 

Book: He came to the cat. 

Cat: What n£ws today? 

Munachar: It's my own news I'm seeking. 

Going looking for a cat, cat to scrape 
butter, butter to go in claw of hound, 
hound to hunt deer, deer to swim water, 
water to wet flag, flag to edge axe, axe 
to cut a rod, a rod to make a gad, a gad 
to whip Manachar, who ate my rasp- 
berries every one. 

Cat: You will not get me, until you get milk which 
you Will give me. 

Book: He came to the cow. 

Cow: What news today? 

Munachar: It's my own news I'm seeking. 

Going looking for a cow, cow to give me 
milk, milk I will give to the cat, cat to 



scrape butter, butter to go in claw of 
hound, hound to hunt deer, deer to 
swim water, water to wet flag, flag to 
edge axe, axe to cut a rod, a rod to make 
a gad, a gad to whip Manachar, who 
ate my raspberries every one. 

Cow: You will not get any milk from me, until you 
bring me a wisp of straw from those threshers. 

Book: He came to the threshers. 

Threshers: What news today? 

Munachar: It's my own news I'm seeking. 

Going looking for a wisp of straw from 
you to give to the cow, the cow to give 
me milk, milk I will give to the cat, cat 
to scrape butter, butter to go in claw 
of hound, hound to hunt deer, deer to 
swim water, water to wet flag, flag to 
edge axe, axe to cut a rod, rod to make a 
gad, a gad to whip Manachar, who ate 
my raspberries every one. 

Threshers: You will not get any wisp of hay from 

us, until you bring us the makings of 
a cake from the miller over yonder. 
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Book: He came to the miller. 

Miller: What news today? 

Munachar: It's my own news I'm seeking. 

Going looking for the makings of a cake 
which I will give the threshers, the thresh- 
ers to give me a wisp of straw, the wisp 
of straw I will give to the cow, the cow 
to give me milk, milk I will give to the 
cat, cat to scrape butter, butter to go 
in claw of hound, hound to hunt deer, 
deer to swim water, water to wet flag, 
flag to edge axe, axe to cut a rod, a 
rod to make a gad, a gad to whip 
Manachar, who ate my raspberries 
every one. 
Miller : You will not get any makings of a cake from 

me, till you bring me that sieve full of water 
from the river over there. 
Book : He took the sieve in his hand and went over to 

the river, but as soon as he filled it with 
water, the water would run out. A crow 
went flying over his head. 
Crow : Daub ! daub ! 
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Munachar: My blessings on you, then. It's a good 

word you've said. 
Book: So he took the red clay and daubed it on the 

inside of the sieve. 

Then the sieve held the water. 

He brought the water to the miller. 

The miller gave him the makings of a cake, 

And he gave the makings of the cake to the 
threshers, 

And the threshers gave him a wisp of straw, 

And he gave the wisp of straw to the cow, 

And the cow gave him milk; 

The milk he gave to the cat; 

The cat scraped the butter; 

The butter went into the claw of the hound; 

The hound hunted the deer; 

The deer swam the water; 

The water wet the flag; 

The flag sharpened the axe; 

The axe cut the rod; 

The rod made a gad; 

And when he had it ready to whip Manachar, 

He found Manachar had run away. 
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Munachar and Manachar 

Language Exercises 
Fill in the right word: 

Then the sieve held the 

He brought the water to the 



The miller gave him the of a 

He gave the makings of the cake to the 

The threshers gave him a of 

He gave the wisp of straw to the 

The cow gave him 

The milk he gave to the 

The cat scraped the 



The butter went into the of the 

The hound hunted the 

The deer swam the 

The water wet the 

The flag sharpened the 

The axe cut the 

The rod made a 



What did? 

held the water. 
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gave him milk, 
scraped the butter, 
hunted the deer, 
swam the water, 
wet the flag, 
sharpened the axe. 
cut the rod. 
made a gad. 
had run away. 



Things to do: 

to make to cut to edge to wet 

to hang to scrape to go to hunt 

to give to swim 
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Father 
Peter 
Paul 
Aspen 
The King 
The Axe 
The Spade 
The Walnut 
The Oak 
The Well 
The Water 



Peter, Paul, and Aspen 
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Peter, Paul, and Aspen 

Book: Once a man had three sons. Their names 

were Peter, Paul, and Aspen. One day their 
father called them to him. 
Father: I haven't one penny to rub against another. 

You must go out into the world and earn 
your own bread. If you stop here, you will 
starve to death. 
Peter: Let us go over to the King's palace and cut 

down the tree that grows against the King's 
windows. 
Father: You can't do that, for as fast as a chip falls 

off there are two that grow in its place. 
Paul: Let us go and dig the King's well that will hold 

water all the year around. 
Father : You can't do that, for if you dig a few inches 

you come to living rock. 
Aspen : If we could chop down the tree and dig the 

well we would get the Princess and half the 
kingdom. 
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Father: Many men have tried and failed. But if 

you don't get the Princess and half the 
kingdom, you may get a place somewhere 
with a good master. 
Book: So off they went to the King's palace. And 

as soon as they came to the King's woods, 
they heard something hewing and hacking 
away up the hill, among the trees. 
Aspen : I wonder, now, what it is that is hewing away 

up that hill. 
Peter: You're always so .clever with your wonderings ! 
Paul: What wonder is it, pray, that a woodcutter 

should stand and hack up on a hillside? 
Aspen: Still, I'd like to know what it is. I'll go up 

and see. 

« 

Peter: Oh,* you're such a child, it will do you no good 

to go. 

Book: But Aspen climbed the hill, and what do you 

think he saw? Why, an axe that stood hack- 
ing and hewing, all of itself, at the trunk of 
a tree. 

Aspen: Good day! So you stand here all alone and 

hew, do you? 
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Axe: Yes; here I've stood and hewed and hacked a 

long, long time waiting for you. 
Aspen: Well, here I am at last. I'll take off your 

handle and put you in my bag and run down 
to my brothers. 
Book: So when he got down again to his brothers, 

they began to jeer and laugh at him. 
Peter: And now what funny thing was it you saw up 

on the hillside? 
Aspen: Oh, it was only an axe we heard. 
Book : So when they had gone a bit farther, they came 

under a rock, and up there they heard some- 
thing digging and spading. 
Aspen: I wonder now, what it is digging and spading 

up there at the top of the rock. 
Peter: Ah, you're always so clever with your wonder- 

ings ! 
Paul: As if you'd never heard a woodpecker hacking 

and pecking at a hollow tree. 
Aspen: Well, well, I think it would be a piece of fun 

just to see what it really is. 
Book: And so off he set to climb the rock while his 

brothers laughed and made game of him. 
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But he didn't care a bit for that; up he 
climbed, and when he got near the top, what 
do you think he saw? Why, a spade that 
stood there digging and delving. 
Aspen: Good day! So you stand here all alone and 

dig and delve? 
Spade: Yes, that's what I do. And that's what I've 

done this many a long day, waiting for you. 
Aspen: Well, here I am. I'll take off your handle and 

put you in my bag and run down to mj 
brothers. 
Peter: Well, what was it so rare and strange that you 

saw up there at the top of the rock? 
Aspen: Oh, nothing more than a spade; that was 

what we heard. 
Book: So they went on again a good bit, till they 

came to a brook. They were thirsty, all 

three, after their long walk, and so they lay 

down beside the brook to have a drink. 

Aspen : I wonder, now, where all this water comes from. 

Peter: I wonder if you're right in your head. If 

you're not mad already, you'll go mad very 
soon with your wonderings. 
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Paul: Where the brook comes from, indeed! Have 
you never heard how water rises from a spring 
in the earth? 
Aspen: Yes; but still I've a great fancy to see where 

this brook comes from. 
Book: So up alongside the brook he went in spite of 

all that his brothers could say. Nothing 
could stop him. On he went. So, as he 
went up and up, the brook got smaller and 
smaller, and at last, a little way on, what do 
you think he saw? Why, a great walnut, 
and out of it the water trickled. 
Aspen: Good day! So you lie here and trickle and 

run down all alone? 
Walnut: Yes, I do; and here have I trickled and run 

this many a long day, waiting for you 
Aspen: Well, here I am; I'll take a bit of moss and stop 

up the hole so the water can't run out. 
Then I'll put you in my bag and run down 
to my brothers. 
Peter : Well, now, have you found out where the water 

comes from? 
Paul : A rare sight it must have been. 
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Book: And so the brothers laughed and made game 

of him again, but Aspen didn't mind a bit. 

Aspen: After all, I had the fun of seeing it. 

Book : So they went on a bit till they came to the 

King's palace. And soon they were taken 
before the King. 

Peter : We have come to cut down the tree and dig the 

well. 

King: Well, you may try, but I give you fair warning. 
If you fail, you will be punished. So many 
men came to try and failed, that the tree is 
twice as stout and big as it was at first. For 
two chips grow for every one that is cut out. 
So I have made a rule. If any one tries, and 
fails, he will have his ears clipped, and will be 
put away on a desert island. 

Peter: I'm not scared by that! 

Paul : I'm quite sure we can fell the oak. 

Book: So Peter tried first, but it went with him 

as with all the rest. For every chip he 
cut, two grew in its place. So the King's 
men took him, and put him on a desert 
island. Then Paul tried his luck, but he 
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faxed the same as his brother. So now 
Aspen was to try. 

King : If you will try, we might as well send you off at 
at once. It will save you some trouble. 

Aspen: Well, I'd just like to try, first. 

Book: And so he got leave to try. Then he took 

the axe out of his bag. He fitted on the 
handle, and said to the axe: 

Aspen: Hew away! 

Book: And away it hewed, making the chips fly so 

fast that it wasn't long before down came 
the oak. When that was done, Aspen pulled 
out the spade and fitted on the handle. Then 
he said to the spade: 

Aspen : Dig away ! 

Book: And so the spade began to dig and delve till 

the earth and rock flew in splinters. And so 
he had the well dug out, you may think. 
And when he had got it as deep and big as he 
chose, Aspen took out the walnut. He laid 
it in one corner of the well, and pulled the 
plug of moss out. Then he said to the nut: 

Aspen: Trickle and run! 
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Book: And so the nut trickled and ran. The water 

gushed out of the hole in a stream, and in a 
short time the well was brim-full. 
So Aspen got the Princess and half the kingdom, 
and the Princess said: 
Princess: Well, Aspen, you weren't so much out of 

your mind, after all, when you took to 
wondering. 
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Peter, Paul, and Aspen 

Language Exercises 
Exclamations : 



a 



a 



Good day!" 
Hew away!' 



a 



<< 



Dig away ! " 

Trickle and run!" 

I'm not scared by that!" 



« T> 



Words that Describe other Words : 



What kind? 
living rock 
good master 
funny thing 
hollow tree 
good day 
great fancy 
great walnut 
rare sight 
desert island 
marked sheep 

Where? 



How many? 
three sons 
one penny 
two chips 
few inches 



How much? 

half the kingdom 
a long, long time 
a bit farther 
a little way 
a bit 
a short time 
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into the world. 




some trouble 


a place somewhere 






under a rock 




When? 


* 


up the hill 




in a short time 


on a hillside % 




once 




up there 




one day 




near the top 




as soon as 




beside the brook 




■ 


• 


Whose? 








my bag 


your 


own bread 


his brothers 


my brothers 


your 


handle 


his ears 




your 


head 


his luck 




your 


wonderings 


his bag 




your 


mind 


its place 



Two words in one: 

I'd like to know 

I haven't one penny 

I've stood and hewed 

I'll go up and see 

I've a great fancy 



like to know. 



one penny. 



- stood and hewed, 
go up and see. 

- a great fancy. 



just like to try. 
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I'd just like to try I 

I'm quite sure I quite sure. 

You can't do that You — 

You're such a child You — 

You'd never heard You — 

He didn't care He 

It wasn't long . It long. 



do that. 

such a child. 

— never heard. 

care. 





Endings,-y 




pen ny 


thirst y 


fan cy 


fun ny 


al read y 


man y 



try. . . 
fail. . . 
hack . 
climb, 
wait. . 
dig . . 



spade 

peck pecked. 



Endings,-ed,-ing 

tried try ing 

failed fail ing 

. . . hacked hack ing 

. . . climbed climb ing 

. . . wait ed wait ing 

• ••digged digging 

. . spad ed spad ing 

peck ing 
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laugh laughed laugh ing 

delve . . . .• delved delv ing 

trick le trickled trick ling 

clip clipped clip ping 

scare scared scar ing 

fell felled .fel ling 

mark marked mark ing 
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The Sheep and the Pig Who Set 

up House 

Pig 

Maid 

Sheep 

Goose 

Hare 

Cock 

Mrs. Wolf 

Mr. Wolf 



The Sheep and the Pig who Set up House 
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The Sheep and the Pig Who Set up House 

Book: Once on a time there was a sheep who stood in 

a - pen to be fattened; so he lived well, and 
was fed with everything that was good. So 
it went on till the dairymaid came and gave 
him still more food, and then she said: 

Maid: Eat away, sheep; you won't be much longer 

here; we are going to kill you tomorrow. 

Sheep: They say there is a cure for everything, so 

r after all there may be a cure for this. 

Book: So he ate till he was ready to burst; and then 

he butted out the door of the pen, and took 
his way to a nearby farm. There he went 
to the pigsty to a pig he had known and was 
the best friends with. 

Sheep: Good day, and thanks for our last merry 

meeting. 

Pig: Good day, and the same to you. 

Sheep : Do you know why it is you are so well off, and 
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why they fatten you, and take such pains 

with you? 
Pig: No, I don't. 

Sheep: Well, they are going to kill you and eat you. 
Pig: Are they? Well, I hope they'll be thankful for 

such a fine feast. 
Sheep: If you'll do as I do, we'll go off to the woods, 

build us a house, and set up for ourselves. 
Pig: Yes, I am willing. Good company is such a 

comfort. 
Book : So when they had gone a bit, they met a goose. 
Goose: Good day, good sirs, and thanks for our last 

merry meeting; whither away so fast today? 
Sheep: Good day, and the same to you; you must 

know we were too well off at home, and so 

we are going to set up for ourselves in the 

wood, for you know that every man's house 

is his castle. 
Goose: Well, it's much the same to me where I am. 

Can't I go with you, too? For it's child's 

play when three share the day. 
Pig: Gossip and gabble will build neither house nor 
stable; let us know what you can do. 
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Goose: By cunning and skill a cripple can do what he 

will. I can pluck moss and stuff it into the 
cracks, and your house will be tight and 
warm. 
Pig: Yes, I am willing. I want above everything to 

be snug and warm. 
Book: So when they had gone a bit farther — the 

goose had hard work to walk so fast — they 
met a hare, who came frisking out of the wood. 
Hare: Good day, good sirs, and thanks for our last 
merry meeting. How far are you trotting 
today? 
Sheep: Good day, and the same to you; we were far 

too well off at home, and so we're going to 

the wood to build us a house, and set up for 

ourselves; for you know there's nothing like 

a home. 

Hare: As for that, I have a home in every bush — yes, 

a house in every bush; but yet, I have often 

said in winter, "If I only live till summer, I'll 

build me a house"; and so, I've half a mind to 

go with you and build one up, after all. 

Pig: Yes, if we ever get into a scrape, we might use 
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you to scare away the dogs, for you don't 

i 

fancy you could help us in house-building. 
Hare: He who lives long enough always finds work to 
do. I have teeth to gnaw pegs, and paws to 
drive them into the wall, so I can very well 
set up to be a carpenter; for good tools make 
good work. 
Sheep: Yes, you may come and help us build the 

house, there's nothing more to be said 
about it. 
Book: When they had gone a bit farther they met a 

cock. 
Cock: Good day, good sirs, and thanks for our last 
merry meeting; whither are ye going today, 
gentlemen ? 
Sheep: Good day, and the same to you; at home we 

were too well off, and so we are going off to 

the wood to build us a house, and set up for 

ourselves ; for he who out of doors shall bake, 

loses at last both coal and cake. 

Cock: Well, that's just my case; but it's better to sit 

on one's own perch, for then one can never be 

left in the lurch, and, besides, all cocks crow 
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loudest at home. Now if I might have leave 

to join such a fine company, I also would 

like to go to the wood and build a house. 

Pig: Ay, ay! How can you ever help us to build a 

house? 
Cock: Oh, that house will never have a clock where 

there is neither dog nor cock. I am up 

early and I wake everyone. 

Pig: Very true, let him come with us; sleep is the 
biggest thief, he thinks nothing of stealing half 
of one's life. 

Book: So they all set off to the wood as a band and 

built a house. The pig hewed the timber, 
and the sheep drew it home; the hare was 
carpenter, and gnawed pegs and bolts, and 
hammered them into the walls and roof; the 
goose plucked moss and stuffed it into the 
cracks; the cock crew, and looked out that 
they didn't oversleep themselves in the morn- 
ing; and when the house was ready, and the 
roof lined with birch bark and thatched with 
turf, there they lived by themselves, and 
were merry and well. 
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Sheep: "lis good to travel east and west, but after 

all a home is best. 
Book: But you must know that a bit farther on in 

the wood was a wolf's den, and there lived 

two greylegs. 
So when they saw that a new house had risen 

up hard by, they wanted to know what sort 

of folk their neighbors were. 
So Mr. Wolf made an errand, and went into 

the new house and asked for a light for his 

pipe. 
But as soon as ever he got inside the sheep gave 

him such a butt that he fell foremost into the 

stove. 
Then the pig began to bite him, the goose to 

nip and peck him, and the cock upon the 

roost to crow and chatter; and as for the hare, 

he was so frightened out of his wits, that he 

ran around the floor and scratched and 

scrambled in every corner of the house. 
After a long time Mr. Wolf came out, and 

there he met Mrs. Wolf. 

« 

Mrs. Wolf: Well, you must have had a good time 
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since you stayed so long. But what be- 
came of your light, for you have neither 
pipe nor smoke? 
Mr. Wolf: Yes, yes, it was a nice place and pleasant 

company. Such manners I never saw in 
my life. 

As soon as I got inside the door, the shoe- 
maker let fly at me with a shoe, so that 
I fell into the fire; and there sat two 
smiths, who blew the bellows and made 
the sparks fly, and beat and punched me 
with hot tongs and pincers. 

As for the hunter, he went about looking 
for his gun, and it was good luck he 
didn't find it. 

All the while there was another who sat 
up under the roof, and slapped his arms, 
and sang out, "Put a hook in him, and 
drag him hither." That was what he 
screamed, and if he had got hold of me, 
I should never have come out alive. 
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The Sheep and the Pig Who Set up House 

Language Exercises 
Words that Describe other Words : 



What kind? 
best friend 
merry meeting 
good day- 
fine feast 
good company 
good sirs 
fine company 
birch bark 
new house 
nice place 
hot tongs 
hard work 
good luck 
pleasant company 
good time 



How many? 
two greylegs 
two smiths 



How much? 
the biggest thief 
a bit farther 
half a mind 
a long time 

Where? 

a nearby farm 
hard by 
inside the door 
under the roof 
around the floor 



The use of the word, and : 
the sheep and the pig tongs and pincers 
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gossip and gabble 
snug and warm 
tight and warm 
pegs and bolts 
walls and roof 
merry and well 
east and west 



to kill you and eat you 
come and help 
beat and punched 
cunning and skill 
coal and cake 
scratched and scrambled 
came and gave 



The use of the words, neither and nor: 
neither house nor stable 
neither dog nor cock 
neither pipe nor smoke 



Complete the sentence: 
Thanks for our last 



Good day 

The pig the 

The drew it home. 

The was carpenter. 

The plucked moss. 

The crew. 

The roof lined with 
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'Tis good to travel and — 

You have pipe smoke. 



To build the house, 
What did the pig do? 
What did the sheep do? 
What did the hare do? 
What did the goose do? 
What did the cock do? 

When Greylegs called, 

What did the pig do to him? 
What did the sheep do to him? 
What did the goose do? 
What did the cock do? 
What did the hare do? 

Who did Greylegs think, 
The sheep was? 
The pig and goose were? 
The hare was? 
The cock was? 



Boots and the Troll 



Boots and the Troll 

Peter 

Paul 

Aspen 

Servant 

Coachman 

King 

Troll 
Daughter 



Boots and the Troll 
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Boots and the Troll 

Book: Once on a time a poor man had three sons. 

Their names were Peter, Paul, and Aspen. 
When the poor man and his wife died Peter 
and Paul set out to find a place to work. 
But Aspen they would not have with them. 

Peter: As for you, you're fit for nothing but to sit 

and poke in the ashes. 

Book : So Peter and Paul went to the king's palace. 
Peter worked for the coachman and Paul 
worked for the gardener. When they had 
gone Aspen set out. He took with him the 
only thing his father and mother had 
left. It was a great wooden bread bowl. 
It was heavy to carry, but Aspen didn't 
like to leave it behind. So at last he got to 
the king's palace. There he met a servant. 

Aspen: May I have a place to work in the king's 

palace? 

Servant: No, we do not need you. 
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Aspen: Please take me, I will do anything. 

Servant: Try in the kitchen, they need a boy there. 

Book: So Aspen found a place in the kitchen. He 

was to carry wood and water for the kitchen- 
maid. He was quick and willing and every- 
one liked him. But his brothers were dull 
and cross. They didn't like it when Aspen 
got on so well. 
Now just across the lake from the palace lived 
a Troll. He had seven silver ducks that 
swam on the lake. They could be seen 

« 

from the palace. Now the king wanted 
these ducks and so Peter and Paul went 
to the coachman and plotted against their 
brother. 

Peter: Our brother, Aspen, says he can get the seven 

silver ducks for the king, if he wants to. 

Book: So the coachman went to the king. 

Coachman: Peter says his brother Aspen can get the 

seven silver ducks from the Troll, if 
he wants to. 

King: Send Aspen to me. 

Book : So Aspen went before the king. 
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King: Your brother says you can get me the seven 
silver ducks; now go and fetch them. 

Aspen: I'm sure I never thought nor said anything 

of the kind. 

King: You did say so, and you shall fetch them. 

Aspen: Well, well, needs must, I suppose; but give 

me a bushel of rye and a bushel of wheat, 
and I'll try what I can do. 

Book : So he got the rye and wheat. He put them in 

the bread bowl and rowed across the lake. 
When he got to the other side he began to 
walk along the shore. Then he began to 
sprinkle grain, and at last he coaxed the 
ducks into his bread bowl. Then he rowed 
back as fast as he could. When he got half 
over, the Troll came out of his house and 
set eyes on him. 

Troll: HALLOA! IS IT YOU THAT HAS GONE 
OFF WITH MY SEVEN SILVER DUCKS? 

Aspen: Ay! ay! 

Troll: SHALL YOU BE BACK SOON? 

Aspen: Very likely. 

Book: So when he got back to the king, with the 
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seven silver ducks, he was more liked than 

ever. Even the king was pleased. He 

called Aspen. 
King: Well done! 
Book: But Peter and Paul were more spiteful than 

ever, and Peter went again to the coachman. 
Peter: Our brother, Aspen, says that if he chose, 

he could get the king the Troll's bedquilt. 
Paul: It has a gold patch and a silver patch, and a 

silver patch and a gold patch. 
Book: So the coachman was not slow in telling the 

king. 
Coachman: Peter and Paul say their brother, Aspen, 

dan get the Troll's bedquilt for the 
king, if he wants to. 
King: Send Aspen to me. 
Book: So Aspen went before the king. 
King: Your brothers say you can get the Troll's 

* 

bedquilt, with gold and silver patches; so 
now you must do it, or lose your life. 
Aspen : I'm sure I never thought nor said anything of 

the kind. But give me three days to think 
over the matter, and I'll see what I can do. 
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Book: So when the three days were gone, he rowed 

over in his bread bowl, and went spying 
about. At last he saw those in the Troll's 
cave come out and hang up the bedquilt to 
air. As soon as ever they had gone back 
into the cave, Aspen pulled the quilt down 
and rowed away with it as fast as ever he 
could. And when he was half across, out 
came the Troll and set eyes on him, and 
roared out : 

Troll: AND NOW HAVE YOU TAKEN MY BED- 
QUILT, WITH SILVER PATCHES AND 
GOLD PATCHES, AND GOLD PATCHES 
AND SILVER PATCHES? 

Aspen: Ay! ay! 

Troll: SHALL YOU COME BACK AGAIN? 

Aspen: Very likely. 

Book: But when he got back with the gold and silver 

patch-work quilt, everyone liked him better 
than ever, and he was made the king's body- 
servant. At this, Peter and Paul were still 
more vexed, and they went and told the 
coachman. 
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Peter: Now, our brother, Aspen, has said that he is 

man enough to get the king the gold harp 
which the Troll has. That harp is of such 
gold that all who hear it played grow glad, 
however sad they may be. 

Book: Yes, the coachman went and told the king 

what Peter and Paul had said. Then the 
king sent for Aspen. 

King : If you have said this, you shall do it. If you do it, 
you shall have the Princess and half the king- 
dom. If you don't, you shall lose your life. 

Aspen : I'm sure I never thought nor said anything of 

the kind. If there's no help for it, I may 
as well try; but I must have six days to 
think about it. 

King: Yes, you may have six days, but when they 

are over you must set out. 

Book: Then Aspen took a ten-penny nail, a birchen 
pin, and the end of a wax candle in his pocket 
and rowed across. Then he walked up and 
down before the Troll's cave, looking slyly 
about him. So when the Troll came out, 
he saw him at once. 
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Troll: HO, HO! IS IT YOU WHO TOOK MY 

SEVEN SILVER DUCKS? 
Aspen : Ay ! ay ! 
Troll: AND IS IT YOU WHO TOOK MY BED 

QUILT WITH ITS GOLD AND SILVER 

PATCHES? 
Aspen : Ay ! ay ! 
Book: So the Troll caught him up at once, and took 

him off to his cave. 
Book: Then the Troll called his daughter. 
Troll: Now, daughter dear, I've caught the fellow 

who stole the silver ducks and my bedquilt 

with gold and silver patches; put him in the 

fattening coop, and. when he's fat, we'll kill 

him, and make a feast of him. 
Daughter: I'm sure I'm willing. 
Book: So she put him in the fattening coop, and 

there he stayed eight days, fed on the best, 

both in meat and drink, as much as he could 

cram. 
So when eight days were over, the Troll called 

his daughter. 
Troll: Go down to the fattening coop and cut his 
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little finger and see if he is fat. Down she 

came to the coop. 
Daughter : Out with your little finger. 
Book: But Aspen put out his big ten-penny nail. 

And back she went to the Troll. 
Daughter: Nay! nay! he's as hard as iron, still. We 

can't take him yet. 
Book: After another eight days, the same thing 

happened again. Down she came to the 

coop. 
Daughter : Out with your little finger ! 
Book: But this time he stuck out his birchen pin. 

And back the daughter went to the Troll. 
Daughter: Well, he's a little better; but still he's as 

hard as wood to chew. 
Book: But when another eight days were gone the 

Troll said to his daughter: 
Troll: Go down now and see if he isn't fat now. 
Book: So down went the daughter to the coop. 
Daughter : Out with your little finger ! 
Book: And this time Aspen stuck out the candle end 

and back she went to her father. 
Daughter : Now hq'U do nicely. 
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Troll: Will he? Well, then, I'll set off and ask the 
guests; meantime, you kill him and roast 
him. 

Book : So when the Troll had been gone a little while, 

the daughter began to sharpen a great long 
knife. 

Aspen: Is that what you're going to kill me with? 

Daughter: Yes, it is. 

Aspen: But it isn't sharp. Just let me sharpen it for 

you. 

Book: So she let him out of the coop and gave him 

the knife to sharpen on the grind-stone. 
But at the same time that he took the knife, 
he pushed her back into the coop and shut 
the door. Then he took down the harp and 
went out. 
He shoved off the bread bowl, jumped into it, 
and rowed off, so that the foam flew around 
the bowl. Just then the Troll came home 
with his guests, and then he saw the lad in 
the bowl, far, far out on the lake. 

Troll: HALLOA! IS IT YOU, THAT TOOK MY 
SEVEN SILVER DUCKS? 
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Aspen : Ay ! ay ! 

Troll: IS IT YOU, THAT TOOK MY BEDQUILT, 

WITH THE GOLD AND SILVER 

PATCHES? 

Aspen: Yes. 

Troll: AND NOW YOU'VE TAKEN OFF MY 
GOLD HARP? 

Aspen: Yes, I've got it, sure enough. 

Troll: AND DIDN'T MY DAUGHTER KILL 
YOU, AFTER ALL, THEN? 

Aspen : No, no ! your daughter is in the coop. 

Book: But when the Troll heard this he was so mad 

that he burst. 
Then Aspen rowed back, and took a whole heap 
of gold and silver with him, as much as the 
bowl would hold. And so when he came to 
the palace with the gold harp he got the 
Princess and half the kingdom, as the king 
had said. 
As for his brothers, he treated them well, for 
he thought they had only wished him good 
when they said what they had said. 
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Boots and the Troll 

Language Exercises: 
Words that Describe other Words 



How much? 
a bushel of rye 
a bushel of wheat 
half over 
more than ever 
as fast as he could 
better than ever 
still more? 
half the kingdom 
as hard as iron 
as hard as wood 
a whole heap 
a little while 



How many? 
three sons 
seven silver ducks 
three days 



When? 

once on a time 

at last 

as soon 

at once 

meantime 

at the same time 

then 

when 

after all 



Whose? 
king's palace 
Troll's bedquilt 
Troll's cave 



Which? 

the other side 
these ducks 
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How many ? 




six days 




eight days 




What kind? 


Where? 


a poor man 


to the king's palace 


a great wooden bowl 


in the kitchen 


kitchenmaid 


across the lake 


silver ducks 


to the other side 


gold harp 


along the shore 


silver patches 


out of the house 


gold patches 


to the king 


ten-penny nail 


into the cave 


birchen pin 


to the cave 


wax candle 


in the coop 


fattening coop 


there 


Whose? 




my seven silver ducks 


your life 


my gold harp 


your little finger 


my daughter 


your daughter 


his wife 


his daughter 


his father 


his birchen pin 
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Whose ? 
his brother 
his bread bowl 
his cave 

our brothers 



her father 
his guests 

their names 



• 


Exclamations : 




Hal loa! 


Ho! ho! 


Ay! ay! 


Well done! 


Nay! nay! 


No! no! 


Out with your little finger! 

• 




To do something 


• 




to find 


to sit and poke 


to carry 


to leave 


to work 


to walk 


to sprinkle 


to think 


to cheer 


to sharpen 


to air 





die 

go 
work 

take 

need 



dy ing 
go ing 
work ing 
tak ing 
need ing 



died 
gone 
worked 
took 
need ed 
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live 


liv 


ing 


lived 


see 


see 


ing 


saw 


ae and more than one: 






son 


sons 


ash 


ash es 


brother 


brothers 


duck 


ducks 


day 


days 


eye 


eyes 


patch 


patch es 


guest 


guests 



The Town- Mouse and the Fell- 
Mouse 



The Town-Mouse and the Fell 

4 

Mouse 

The Town-Mouse 
The Fell-Mouse 
The Cat 



The Town-Mouse and the Fell-Mouse 
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The Town-Mouse and the Fell-Mouse 

Note: A fell-mouse lives in the country. 
Book : Once on a time there were a town-mouse and a 

fell-mouse. One day they met in the woods 
where the fell-mouse sat in a hazel bush and 
picked nuts. 
Town-mouse : Dear me ! sister, do I meet my kinsfolk 

here so far out in the country? 
Fell-mouse: Yes, so it is. 
Town-mouse : You gather these nuts and carry them 

to your house? 
Fell-mouse : Yes, I must do it, if we are to have 

anything to live on. 
Town-mouse : The ears of corn are full this year, so 

I dare say they will help to keep you 
well fed. 
Fell-mouse: You are quite right. I live well and 

happily. 
Town-mouse : Oh, but I am better off than you. 
Fell-mouse: I don't know about that. There is no 
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place so good as wood and fell; as for 
me, I am sure I have the best of it. 
Town-mouse : I am sure I have the best of it. 
Fell-mouse : Suppose you come and see me at Christ- 
mas and then I will come and visit 
you, and we will taste and see which 
lives the best. 
Book: So the Town-mouse set out to visit the Fell- 
mouse, and the road was both long and 
heavy. The snow was both deep and soft, 
so that she was tired and hungry by the time 
she got to the end of her journey. 
Town-mouse: Now I shall be glad to get some food. 
Fell-mouse: I have scraped together all sorts of good 

things. Here are kernels of nuts, and 
liquorice-root, and seeds from all the 
grains which I have stored deep in the 
ground away from the frost. I will 
take you to a spring not far away for a 
drink of the best water you ever tasted. 
Book: So they fed both well and good; but the Town- 

mouse thought it was not more than sorry 
fare. 
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Town -mouse: One can keep life together on this, but 

it isn't choice, not at all. But now 
you must be so kind as come to me, 
and taste what we have in town. 
Book: Well, the Fell-mouse was willing, and it was 

not long before she came. 
Town-mouse: I have gathered together something of 

all the Christmas fare which the mis- 
tress of the house left out. Here 
are bits of cheese, and odds and ends 
of butter and tallow, and cheese- 
cakes, and much else that is nice. 
Book: So they fed and lived well, and there was no 

end to the Fell-mouse's greed. Such fare 
she had never tasted. At last they got 
thirsty. 
Fell-mouse : I must have a drink of water. 
Town-mouse: It is not far off to the ale, that's the 

drink for us. 
Book: But the Fell-mouse had never tasted anything 

but water, and the ale went to her head. 
She began to run and to jump, and to dance 
on the shelves ainong the cups and jugs. 
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Then she began to whistle and whine and 

cut capers. 
Town-mouse: You mustn't behave as though you had 

just come from the hills. Don't 
make such a noise, we have a hard 

# 

* 

master here. 
Book: For all this time the cat sat up on the trap- 
door and saw and heard their talk and 
pranks. Then the trapdoor opened and the 
cat stole into the cellar and fixed her claws 
into the Fell-mouse. 
Fell-mouse: Oh, my dear master, my dear master! be 

merciful and spare my life, and I'll 
tell you a story. 
Cat: Out with it, then. 
Fell-mduse: Once on a time there were two small 

mice. 
Cat: Then you were not alone. 
Fell-mouse: And so we had a steak we were going to 

cook. 
Cat: Then you were not starved. 
Fell-mouse : So we put it up on the roof that it might 

cool itself well. 
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Cat: Then you didn't burn your tongue. 
Fell-mouse: So then the fox and the crow came and 

gobbled it up. 
Cat: And so I'll gobble you up. 

Book: But just then someone slammed the door, so 

the cat got afraid and loosed her hold, and 
pop ! the Fell-mouse was away in the Town- 
mouse's hole. From there a way led out 
into the snow, and the Fell-mouse was not 
slow in setting off home. 
Fell-mouse: This you call living well, and you say 

that you live best? Have mercy on tne 
if I thought the same! for with such 
a big house, and such a hawk for a 
master, I could scarce get off with 
my life. 
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The Town-Mouse and the Fell-Mouse 

Language Exercises 

Where did the town-mouse live? 
Where does a fell-mouse live? 
What does a town-mouse eat? 
What does a fell-mouse eat? 
Was the fell-mouse afraid? of what? 
Was the town-mouse afraid? of what? 



Endings 



coun try 
car ry 
hap pi ly 
hun gry 
jour ney 
sor ry 
thirst y 
sto ry 
mer ry 
heav y 



sis ter 
gath er 
to geth er 
but ter 
ca pers 
mas ter 



(scrape) 
(store) 

(taste) 
(ga ther) 
(live) 
(o pen) 

(fix) 
(starve) 
(gob ble) 
(slam) 



scrap ing 
stored 
tast ed 
ga thered 
lived « 
o pened 
fixed 
starved 
gob bled 
slammed 
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Phrase Exercise 
ears of corn 
all sorts of good things 
kernels of nuts 
deep in the ground 
a drink of the best water 
the mistress of the house 
bits of cheese 

odds and ends of butter and tallow 
a drink of water 
a hawk for a master 



A town-mouse lives in the 
A fell-mouse lives in the — 
A town-mouse eats — - — — 
A fell-mouse eats 



A town-mouse is afraid of 
A fell-mouse is afraid of — 



j'i ; * k. 
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Hiawatha's Childhood 



Hiawatha's Childhood 

Hiawatha 
The Big-Sea- Water 
The Wigwam 
Old Nokomis 
Linden Cradle 
Hiawatha's Chickens 
Hiawatha's Brothers 



Hiawatha's Childhood 
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Hiawatha's Childhood 

By the shores of Gitchee Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon thfem; 
Bright before it beat the water, 
Beat the clear and sunny water, 
Beat the shining Big-Sea- Water. 

There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
"Hush! the naked bear will hear thee!" 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 
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"Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 
Who is this that lights the wigwam? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!" 

Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven; 
Sho\ye4 him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses; 
Showed the. Death-Dance of the spirits, 
Warriors ^ith their plumes and war-clubs, 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frpsty nights of winter; 
Showed the broad white road in hea*ven, 
Pathway ^pf tl^e ghosts, the shadows, 
Running straight across the heavens, 

Crowded with the ghosts,, the shadpws. 

, v. ... . • 

At the 4<W !°ft flunamei; jpyenhigs - fl ., , ; 
Sat. the Jittle H,iawatb.^;" ■ , ••■> ..-. ■.-,. s-> 
Heard the wii^epflg of' the. pim-Xm*> 
Heard the tyjggng.qf the wraterj, „ ; ,/ > 
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"Minne-wawa!" said the pine-trees, 
" Mud-way iaushka ! " said the water. 
Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him : 

" Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere Upon my bed I lay me, 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids!" 

Saw the moon rise from the water, 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it; 
Whispered, "What is this, Nokomis? 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
"Once a warrior, very angry, 
Seized his grandmother, and threw her 



»**» 
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Up into the sky at midnight; 

Right against the moon he threw her; 

'Tis her body that you see there." 



Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow; 
Whispered, "What is this, Nokomis?" 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
"'Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us." 



When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
"What is that?" he cried in terror; 
"What is that?" he said, " Nokomis? " 
And the good Nokomis answered : 
"That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other." 
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Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them " Hiawatha's chickens." 

Of all beasts he learned their language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid; 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them "Hiawatha's brothers." 
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Hiawatha's Childhood 



Language Exercise 



Big-Sea-Water 
pine-trees 
Death-Dance 
war-clubs 



Compound Words 

fire-fly 

white-fire 

wild-flowers 



Indian Words 



Git-chee Gum-ee 
No ko mis 
Hi a wa tha 
E wa- yea 



Ish koo dah 
Min ne-wa wa 
Mud- way-aush* ka 
Wah-wah-tay see 



Quotations — Exclamations and Questions 

"Hush! the Naked Bear will hear thee!" 

"Ewa-yea! my little owlet!" 

" Minne-wawa ! " 

" Mud-way-aushka ! " 

"What is that, Nokomis?" 
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wig warn 
era die 
tress es 
can die 



Hiawatha's Childhood 

Language Exercise 



Name Words 



for est 
rush es 
spir its 
twin kle 



pine-trees 
heav en 
war-clubs 



wa ter 
com et 
shad ows 







Endings 






le 


y 


es 




er 


era die 


gloom y 


rush es 


wa 


ter 


twin kle 


ang ry 


tress es 


win 


ter 


can die 


swift ly 


bush es 


won 


der 



Something done: 



stood 

caught 

heard 

close 

fade 

hid 



rose 

bound 

sang 

threw 

cried 

ran 



beat 

sat 

lay 

see 

built 

hear 
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Hiawatha' & Childhood 





Language Exercise 


• 


nurse 


nursed 


flit 


flit ting 


rock 


rocked 


light 


light ing 


still 


stilled 


dance 


danc ing 


lull 


lulled 


hoot 


hoot ing 


whis per 


whispered 


laugh 


laugh ing 


seize 


seized 


talk 


talk ing 


learn 


learned 


scold 


scold ing 


call 


called 


lap 


lap ping 


What kind? 








dark 


black 


clear 


soft 


great 


broad 


white 


good 
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Hiawatha's Childhood 

Phrase Exercise 



What kind? 

shining Big-Sea- Water 

gloomy pine-trees 

sunny water 

old Nokomis 

little Hiawatha 

linden cradle 

fretful wail 

great eyes 

fiery tresses 

frosty nights 



beat the water 
learned the language 
built their lodges 



white road 

good Nokomis 

eastern sky 

black and gloomy forest 

clear and sunny water 

wrinkled old Nokomis 

broad, white road 

little, flitting, white-fire insect 

little, dancing, white-fire insect 



hid their acorns 
ran so swiftly 
was so timid 



Proper Name Words 
Gitchee Gumee Hiawatha 

Big-Sea- Water Naked Bear 

Nokomis Death-Dance 

Minne-wawa Wah-wah-taysee 

Mudway-aushka Ewa-yea 



Snowdrop 



Snowdrop 

Snowdrop 

The Queen 

The Mirror 

The Huntsman 

A Little House 

The First Little Dwarf 

The Second Little Dwarf 

The Third Little Dwarf 

The Fourth Little Dwarf 

The Fifth Little Dwarf 

The Sixth Little Dwarf 

The Seventh Little Dwarf 

A Peddler 

An Old Woman 

A Farmer's Wife 

The 



Snowdrop 
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Snowdrop 

Part I 

Once upon a time, a King and Queen had a little 
daughter. They called her Snowdrop, for her skin was 
as white as snow. 

When she was just a little girl, her mother died. 
Then her father took another wife for his Queen. 

The new mother was a beautiful Princess, but she 
was proud and vain. She couldn't bear to see any 
one more beautiful than she. 

She hung a magic mirror on the wall that told her 
how fair she was. She would stand and gaze into 
the mirror and then ask: 

"Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 
Who in all the land's most fair? " 

And the mirror always said : 

"You are most fair, my Lady Queen, 
None fairer in the land, I ween." 

But Snowdrop grew prettier and prettier, and soon 
she was fairer than the Queen. 
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One day the Queen asked the mirror : 



<< 



Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 
Who in all the land's most fair?" 



And the mirror said : 



a 



My Lady Queen, you're fair, 'tis true, 
But Snowdrop is fairer far than you." 



Then the Queen was angry. She hated poor Snow- 
drop, and planned to be rid of her. 

She sent for a Huntsman from the forest : 

"You must take this child away. I never want to 
see her again. Bring me her heart so that I may 
know she is dead." 

The Huntsman took Snowdrop out into the forest, 
and drew his knife to slay her. But she began to cry, 
and said: 

"Oh, dear Huntsman, spare my life, and I will go 
away into the forest and never go home again." 

And she was so gentle and sweet, that the Hunts- 
man was sorry for her. 

"Well, run along, poor child," he said. 

As he spoke a deer came running past him through 
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the forest. So he shot it and took the deer's heart 
to the Queen, as a proof that Snowdrop was dead. 

Part II 

Snowdrop ran as fast as she could into the dark 

forest. As evening came on, she saw a little house. 

She was so tired that she stepped inside to rest. 

Everything was very small in the little house. But 
it was as neat and clean as a house could be. 

The table was set for supper. It was covered with 
a snow-white cloth, and there were seven little plates 
on it. Beside each plate lay a little knife and spoon 
and fork, and a glass of wine, a loaf of bread, and a bowl 
of porridge stood at each place. 

Side by side along the wall stood seven little beds 
all neatly made and covered with snow-white blankets. 

Snowdrop was so hungry and thirsty that she ate a 
little bread and porridge and drank a tiny bit of wine. 
Then she lay down on one of the beds and went to sleep. 

As soon as it was dark the owners of the house came 
home to supper. They were seven little Dwarfs who 
worked in the mines deep down in the mountain. All 
day they had been digging gold from the rocks. 
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In they came to their tidy little home, very tired 
and hungry, as you must know. 

Each little Dwarf lit his little candle and set it on 
the table. When they looked at the table they knew 
some one had been there. 

The first said : 

"Who's been sitting on my chair?" 

The second said : 

"Who's been eating my little loaf?" 

The third said: 

"Who's been tasting my porridge?" 

The fourth said : 

"Who's been eating out of my little plate?" 

The fifth said: 

"Who's been using my little fork?" 

The sixth said : 

"Who's been cutting with my little knife?" 

The seventh said : 

"Who's been drinking out of my little glass?" 

Then the first Dwarf looked around and saw a little 
hollow in his bed, and he asked again : 

"Who's been lying on my bed?" 

The others came running: 
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"Some one has been lying on ours, too." 
But when the seventh came to his bed he saw Snow- 
drop fast asleep. Then he called the others and they 
came running with their candles. 
And they all cried : 

"Goodness gracious! what a beautiful child!" 
They were so glad to have a little girl in the house 
that they did not wake her, but let her sleep on in the 
little bed. And the seventh Dwarf slept with his 
brothers, one hour with each, all the night through. 

Part HI 

In the morning Snowdrop awoke, and when she saw 
the seven little Dwarfs she was frightened. But they 
were so kind to her that she soon got over that, and 
when they asked her who she was, she said : 

"I am Snowdrop." 

"Why did you come to our house?" the little Dwarfs 
asked : 

Then Snowdrop told them all about the Queen, her 
stepmother, and when the Dwarfs had heard her sad 
story they were sorry for her. 

"Will you stay and keep house for us?" they cried. 
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" Will you cook, and make the beds, and do the wash- 
ing? Do you think you can sew and knit for us? If 
you keep us neat and clean, you shall have anything 
you want." 

"Yes," answered Snowdrop, "I will gladly do all 
you ask." 

So she lived with them. 

Every morning the Dwarfs went to the mountains to 
dig for gold, and in the evening back they came to find 
Snowdrop waiting for them. 

She always had supper on the table, and the house 
was as neat as a pin. 

But the Dwarfs were afraid something would happen 
to their dear little girl. She was alone all day. No 
one was there to take care of her. So they warned her. 

"Look out for your stepmother. She will soon find 
out that you are here and will try to harm you. Don't 
let any one into the house." 

And Snowdrop promised to be careful. 

Part IV 

Now the Queen was quite happy when Snowdrop was 
gone. She knew she was the fairest lady in the land. 
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But one day she asked her mirror : 

" Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 
Who in all the land's most fair?" 

and the mirror said : 

" My Lady Queen, you are fair, 'tis true, 
But Snowdrop is fairer far than you. 
Snowdrop, who dwells with seven little men, 
Is as fair as you, as fair again." 

The Queen was beside herself when she found that 
Snowdrop still lived. She planned day and night 
how she might find her, and put an end to her. 

At last she hit upon a plan. 

She dressed up as a peddler, and went over the 
hills selling goods. When she came to the Dwarfs' 
house, she cried : 

" Fine wares to sell ! Fine wares to sell ! " 

Snowdrop peeped out of the window. 

" Good day, Granny, what have you to sell? " 

"Good wares, fine wares," she said, "laces of every 
shade, " and she held up a little bodice made of pink silk. 

" I can let her in, " thought Snowdrop, " she is honest. 
I do want the pink bodice." 
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So she opened the door and let the peddler in. 

"Put it on, and let me lace it up," said the peddler. 

So Snowdrop put on the bodice, and the wicked 
stepmother pulled the laces of the bodice so tight that 
Snowdrop fainted. 

"Now you're not the fairest," said the Queen, and 
hurried away. 

In the evening the Dwarfs came home and found 
Snowdrop lying on the floor in a swoon. 

When they saw the pink silk bodice that the Queen 
had put on Snowdrop, they cut the string, and their 
dear little Snowdrop came back to life. 

Now the Dwarfs were in a great fright. They said 
again and again to Snowdrop. 

"That was the Queen, you may be sure. You must 
not let any one in if we are not here." 

And Snowdrop said she would not open the door to 
any one. 

Part V 

As soon as the Queen got home she went to her mirror. 

"Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 
Who in all the land's most fair?" 
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and the mirror said as before, 

"My Lady Queen, you are fair, 'tis true, 
But Snowdrop is fairer far than you. 
Snowdrop, who dwells with seven little men, 
Is as fair as you, as fair again." 

When the Queen heard this she turned as white as 
a sheet. She knew that Snowdrop was still alive. 

"This time," she said, "I will think of something 
that will put an end to her, once for all." 

So she fixed up a hair comb that would poison any 
one who wore it. Then she made herself look like an 
old woman and started over the hill to find Snowdrop. 

At last she came to the Dwarfs' house and called out : 

"Fine wares for sale!" 

Snowdrop looked out the window, and said : 

"You must go away, for I may not let any one in." 

"But you may look out, may you not?" asked the 
old woman, and she held up the poisoned comb for 
little Snowdrop to see. 

It looked so pretty that Snowdrop could not help 
wanting it. So she opened the door and let the old 
woman in. 
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"Now I'll comb your hair for you," she said. 

But as soon as she put the comb in her hair, down 
fell Snowdrop in a faint. 

"Now, my fine lady, you're done for this time," 
said the Queen, and away she went home as fast as 
she could go. 

Soon the Dwarfs came home. When they saw 
Snowdrop lying on the floor they knew her stepmother 
had been at work again. 

They were not long in finding the poisoned comb. 
When they pulled it out of Snowdrop's hair she opened 
her eyes, and sat up and smiled. 

Then the Dwarfs warned her again not to open the 
door to any one, and Snowdrop said she never, never 
would let any one in again. 

Part VI 

As soon as the Queen got home she went right to her 
mirror and asked : 

"Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 
Who in all the world's most fair?" 

and the mirror said: 
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"My Lady Queen, you are fair, 'tis true, 
But Snowdrop is fairer far than you. 
Snowdrop, who dwells with seven little men, 
Is as fair as you, as fair again." 

When the Queen heard this she shook with rage. 
"Snowdrop shall die," she cried; "yes, even if it 
costs me my own life." 

Then she got a bright red apple and went into her 
room and locked the door. 

She pricked the apple with a poison needle so that 
half of it was poisoned and the other half was just as 
good as any apple. 

Then she made herself look like a farmer's wife and 
started over the hills to find Snowdrop. 

When she came to the Dwarfs' house she knocked 
on the door, and Snowdrop put her head out of the 
window. 

"I may not let any one in. The seven Dwarfs have 
told me not to do so." 

"Are you afraid?" asked the old woman. "See, I 
will cut this apple in two; I will eat the white side and 
you can eat the red side." 
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So Snowdrop took the red half of the apple, but with 
the very first bite down she fell dead on the floor. 

The Queen laughed and said: "This time the 
Dwarfs will not bring you back to life," and hurried 
home to her mirror. 
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Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 
Who in all the land's most fair?" 



and this time it said : 

"You're most fair, my Lady Queen, 
None fairer in the land, I ween." 

Then the Queen was happy. No one in all the land 
was fairer than she. 



Part VII 

When the Dwarfs came home to supper they found 
Snowdrop lying on the floor. She did not breathe, 
she did not stir. She lay as one dead. 

The Dwarfs lifted her up and looked to see if she 
had been poisoned. They unlaced her bodice. They 
combed her hair. They washed her with water and 
wine, but all in vain. The child was dead. 
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They laid her on one of the beds and sat by her 
weeping and sobbing for three whole days. 

And Snowdrop lay as one asleep. She was just as 
fair as ever. Her skin was white and her cheeks were 
rosy red. 

So the Dwarfs put her in a glass bed and carried 
her up on the mountain. There they let her lay, with 
one Dwarf each day to watch beside her. 

One day a beautiful Prince came riding by. He saw 
the beautiful Princess in her glass bed sleeping so 
gently. 

And he said to the Dwarf: 

"Give me the bed; I'll give you anything you want 
for it. I love the beautiful sleeping Princess." 

But the Dwarf said : 

"No, no, we wouldn't part with her for all the gold 
in the world." 

And the Prince said : 

"Let me take her home and care for her. I will 
love her all my life. Nothing shall harm her." 

So the Dwarfs gave the sleeping Princess to the 
beautiful Prince and he bade his men to carry her away 
to his palace. 
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As the men lifted the glass bed, they jolted it, and 
out from Snowdrop's throat flew a bit of poisoned 
apple. 

Then she lifted the lid of her glass bed and sat up 
and smiled. 

"Oh! dear me, where am I?" she cried. 

The Prince answered: "You are with me. I love 
you more than anything in the whole wide world. WilL 
you come home with me and be my wife?" 

So Snowdrop was happy all the rest of her life. 

As for the Queen, she grew old and ugly in a single 
night, and she never looked in a mirror again as long 
as she lived. 
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Snowdrop 

Language Exercises 

Two words in one: 

Who in all the land's most fair? 

Who in all the most fair? 

My Lady Queen, you're fair, 'tis true. 

My Lady Queen, fair, =• true. 

Who's been sitting in my chair? 

been sitting in my chair? 

Now I'll comb your hair. 

Now I -• comb your hair. 

I'll give you anything you want. 
give you anything you want. 



Who was? 

She was proud and vain. 
She was just a little girl. 
She hated poor Snowdrop. 
She sent for a huntsman. 
She was so gentle and sweet. 
She was alone all day. 
She was the fairest. 
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Snowdrop 

Language Exercises 
Who did? 

She planned day and night. 

She dressed up as a peddler. 

She opened the door. 



Whose? 

the deer's heart 
the dwarfs' house 
Snowdrop's hair 
a farmer's wife 

What kind? 

a little daughter 
another wife 
the new mother 
a beautiful princess 
a magic mirror 
poor Snowdrop 
dear Huntsman 
a little house 
a snow-white cloth 



How many? 
seven little plates 
seven little beds 
seven little dwarfs 
Which one? 
another wife 
the first 
the second 
the third 
the fourth 
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Snowdrop 


Language Exercises 


What kind? 


Which one? 


a little knife 


the fifth 


their tidy little house 


the sixth 


a beautiful child 


the seventh 


the fairest lady 


the others 


good wares 




fine wares 


How much? 


the pink bodice 


the fairest 


the wicked stepmother 


very small 


the pink silk bodice 


a little porridge 


a great fright 


a tiny bit 


a hair comb 


a loaf of bread 


old woman 


a glass of water 


fine lady 


a great fright 


a bright red apple 


all the gold in the world 


a poison needle 


the whole wide world 


white side 


half of it 


red side 


the other half 


her glass bed 




beautiful sleeping princess 
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Snowdrop 

Language Exercises 



How long? 
all day- 
one hour 
all the night 
once for all 
not long 

three whole days 
all my life 

all the rest of her life 
as long as she lived 



When? 

once upon a time 

as evening came on 

as soon as it was dark 

in the morning 

every morning 

in the evening 

one day 

day and night 

at last 

as soon as 

each day 

in a single night 



The Tiger, the Brahman, and 

the Jackal 



The Tiger, the Brahman, and 

the Jackal 

The Tiger 
The Brahman 
The Tree 
The Buffalo 
The Road 
The Jackal 



The Tiger, the Brahman, and the Jackal 
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The Tiger, the Brahman, and the Jackal 

Book: Once upon a time a tiger was caught in a trap. 

By chance a Brahman came by. 
Tiger: Let me out of this cage, oh, kind sir! 
Brahman: Nay, my friend, you would kill and eat me 

if I did. 
Tiger: Not at all! I would be grateful all my life, and 

serve you as a slave. 

Book: Now, when the tiger cried and begged, the 

Brahman was sorry for him and opened the 
door of the cage. Out popped the tiger. 
He jumped on the Brahman and pinned him 
down to the ground with his great paws. 

Tiger: What a fool you are! Now, what can keep me 

from eating you? I have been caged so 
long, I am starving. 

Brahman: Spare my life, as I spared yours. Remem- 
ber your promise ! 

Tiger: I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll leave it to the 

first three things you ask. See if they 
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don't think I am right. There's that 
tree, ask it. 
Brahman: I found this tiger caged, and let him out. 

Now he would kill and eat me! What 
do you think of that? 
Tree: What have you to blame for that? Don't I 
give shade and shelter to every one who passes 
by? And don't they in peturn tear down my 
branches to feed their cattle? Don't whim- 
per! Be a man! 
Book: Then the Brahman, sad at heart, saw a buffalo 

turning a wheel. 
Brahman: I found a tiger caged, and let him out. 

Now he would kill and eat me. What 
do you think of that? 
Buffalo: You were a fool to think he would do any- 
thing else! Look at me! While I gave 
milk, they fed me on cotton seed and 
oilcakes. Now I am dry, they yoke me 
here, and give me to eat what others 
leave ! 



Note: A Brahman is a poor man in India. 

Water buffalo in India work like oxen. 
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Book: Then the Brahman still more sad, asked the 

road. 
Brahman: I found a tiger caged, and let him out. 

Now he would kill and eat me! What 
do you think of that? 
Road: My dear sir! how foolish you were to think 

he would do anything else. Here am I, 
useful t<J every one, yet all, rich and 
poor, great and small, trample on me as 
they go past. They give me nothing but 
ashes from their pipes and husks from 
their grain. 
Book: On hearing this, the Brahman turned back 

sorrowful. On the way, he met a jackal, 
who called out: 
Jackal : Why, what's the matter, Mr. Brahman? You 

look as sad as a fish out of water. 
Brahman: I found a tiger caged, and let him out. 

Now he would kill me and eat me! 
What do you think of that? 
Jackal: How very odd that is! Would you mind 

telling me again. I have it all mixed up. 
Brahman: I found a tiger caged, and let him. out. 



Ill 

Now he would kill and eat me ! What 
do you think of that? 
Jackal: It's very strange! it seems to go in one ear 

and out of the other! I will go with you 
to the place where it all happened. Then 
perhaps I can tell what is right to do. 
Book: So they went back to the cage. There the 

tiger stood waiting for the Brahman and 
getting ready for a good feast. 
Tiger: You've been away a long time! So now let 

us begin our dinner. 
Brahman: Our dinner! Give me five minutes, my 

lord! I want to explain to the jackal. 
He is slow in his wits. 
Tiger: All right! tell him. 

Brahman: I found this tiger caged, and he wanted 

me to let him out. "Nay, my friend," 
I said to him. "You would eat me if I 
did/' And the tiger said to me: "Not 
at all, I would be grateful all my life, 
and serve you like a slave." Then he 
cried and begged for me to let him out, 
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and I was sorry for him and opened the 
door of his cage. 

Jackal : Oh, my poor brains ! oh, my poor brains ! Let 

me see! How did it all begin? You were 
in the cage, and the tiger came walking 
by. 

Tiger : Pooh ! what a fool you are ! I was in the cage. 

Jackal: Of course! yes, I was in the cage — no, I 

wasn't — dear! dear! where are my wits? 
Let me see — the tiger was in the Brahman, 
and the cage came walking by — no, that's 
not it, either! Well, don't mind me, but 
begin your dinner, for I shall never under- 
stand ! 

Tiger: Yes, you shall! I'll make you understand! 

Look here — I am the tiger. 

Jackal : Yes, my lord ! 

Tiger: And that is the Brahman. 

Jackal : Yes, my lord ! 

Tiger: And I was in the cage — do you understand? 

Jackal: Yes — no — Please, my lord! 

Tiger: Well? 

Jackal : Please, my lord ! — how did you get 
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Tiger: How! — why, in the usual way, of course! 
Jackal : Oh, dear me ! — my head whirls again ! Please 

don't be angry, my lord, but what is the 
usual way? 
Tiger: This way! Now do you see how it was? 
Jackal: Yes, I see, and now I think you may stay 

there. 
Book: The tiger gets into the cage to show the jackal, 

and with that the jackal shuts the door of 
the cage, and walks away with the Brahman, 
leaving the tiger to his fate. 
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The Tiger, the Brahman, and the Jackal 

Language Exercise 
Quotations and Exclamations 



"Oh, kind sir!" 

" What a fool you are ! " 

"Don't whimper!" 

"Look at me!" 

"How very odd that is!" 

"Our dinner!" 

"All right!" 

"Oh, my poor brain!" 

"Pooh!" 

"Dear! dear!" 



"Not at all!" 

" Remember your promise !" 

"Be a man!" 

"My dear sir!" 

" It's very strange ! " 

"My lord!" 

"Not at all!" 



6i 
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Let me see! 
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Of course!" 
"That's not it, either!" 



Questions 
"What do you think of that?" 
"What have you to blame for that?" 
"Why! what's the matter, Mr. Brahman?" 
"How did it all begin?" 
"Well?" 

"How did you get in?" 
"What is the usual way?" 
"Now do you see how it was?" 
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The Tiger, the Brahman, and the Jackal 





Language Exercise 


Something done: 






cried 


begged 


popped 


o pened 


caged 


asked 


turned 


called 


mixed 


hap pened 


want ed 


said 


Something doing: 






eat ing 


hear ing 


tell ing 


wait ing 


get ting 


walk ing 



Fill the spaces: 

Out the tiger. 

I have been so long. 

I am 



I found this tiger 



Spare my life, as I — 

Would you mind 

I have it all up. 

There the tiger stood 



yours. 



me again? 



for the Brahman and 



— ready for a good feast. 
He me to let him out. 
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The Tiger, the Brahman, and the Jackal 

Language Exercise 

One and more than one: 
The tiger gets into the cage. 
The tigers get into the cage. 

The jackal shuts the door. 
The jackals shut the door. 



Two words in one: 

I'll tell you what I'll do. 

I tell you what do. 

See if they don't think I am right. 

See if they I am right. 

Don't whimper! 
Do whimper! 

Why, what's the matter? 

Why, the matter? 

It's very strange! 

very strange ! 

You've been away a long time! 

been away a long time! 



A Dozen at a Blow 



A Dozen at a Blow 

The Tailor 

A Giant 

The Two Brother Giants 

The King 

A Wild Boar 

A Unicorn 

First Giant 

Second Giant 

The Princess 



A Dozen at a Blow 
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A Dozen at a Blow 

Book: A little tailor sat at a bench stitching away 

as busy as could be. His lunch of bread and 
jam lay beside him. When the little tailor 
saw a swarm of flies on the jam he hit them 
with his strap and killed twelve of them. 
Tailor: A dozen at one blow! I'm mighty proud of 

that. I'll stitch the words on a sash and 
wear it on my coat. 
Book: So the little tailor made a sash on which he 

stitched the words, A DOZEN AT ONE 
BLOW. Then he wore the sash where every 
one could see. 
Tailor: A man who could do that ought not to stay 

at home. He ought to go out and conquer 
the world. 
Book : So the little tailor put some cream cheese in a 

bag and his blackbird in his pocket and 
went out to seek his fortune. He hadn't 
gone far when he met a giant. 
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Tailor: Well, comrade, how goes it with you? 

Giant : Comrade ! A pretty comrade you would make 
for me ! 

Tailor: Look at this, A DOZEN AT ONE BLOW. 

Giant, to himself: A dozen at one blow! This little 

fellow is no fool of a fighter if what he 
says is true. But let's test him. 

Giant, to the little Tailor: If what you've got there is 

true, we may well be comrades. But let's 
see if you can do what I do. Can you pick 
up a stone as I do this one and crush it in 
your hand so the water will run out of it? 

Tailor: Yes, I can do that. 

Book: The tailor also bent down in the road, but 
took from his bag the cheese, and pretended to 
pick it up. Then he pressed it till the cream 
began to pour out of it. 

Giant: Well, you can do that fairly well. Let's see 

if you can throw. 

Book: The giant took another stone and threw it 

$ 

across the river by which they were stand- 
ing. 
So the little tailor took the blackbird in his 
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hand and pretended to throw it. Of course 

when it felt itself free in the air it flew 

away. 
Giant: That wasn't a bad throw. You may as well 

come home with us giants. We'll do great 

things together. 
Book: So the little tailor and the giant walked along 

together. 
Giant: We want some twigs for our night fires. You 

may as well help to carry some home. 

Help me carry that tree, will you? It has 

fallen by the wayside. 
Tailor: I'll help you gladly. I'll carry these branches 

which are heavier. You carry the trunk 

which has no branches. 
Book: When the giant got the trunk of the tree on his 

shoulder the little tailor seated himself on 

one of the branches. So the giant carried 

him and the tree a long way. 
Giant: Ho! there, I'm tired! I'm going to drop the 

tree and rest awhile. 
Tailor: Well, you are easily tired. Are we near 

your castle? 
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Giant: Yes, there it is. I see my brothers coming. 

I must go and speak to them. 

Giant, whispering to his brothers : This little tailor is a 
powerful fellow. He can kill twelve of us at 
a blow. 

First Brother: Wait till night comes and he is asleep. 

Then we'll beat him with our clubs. 

Tailor, to himself: They intend to get rid of me. I'll 

fill my bag with water and put it in the 
bed. Then I'll go to sleep under the bed. 

Book: So in the night the giants came with their 

clubs. They beat the bed as hard as they 
could. The water from the bag spurted up 
into their faces. They thought the tailor 
was dead and went back to sleep. In the 
morning out came the tailor. 

Tailor: Here I am as large as life. 

Giants: Didn't you feel anything in the night? 

Tailor: Oh, I don't know. There seemed to be fleas 

in the bed. I do not think I care to sleep 
there again. 

Book: With that he took leave of the giants and went 
on his way. 
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After a time he came to the king's court. Here 
he fell asleep under a tree. Some of the 
king's men saw him and read the words on 
his sash, A DOZEN AT A BLOW. When 
the king heard of this he sent for the little 
tailor. 

King: There is a wild boar in our woods. He has 

been killing men every day. You are so 
powerful that you can capture him. 

Tailor: What shall I get if I do? 

King: I will give my daughter and half my kingdom 
to the man who can do that, and other 
things. 

Tailor: What other things? 

King: Oh, it will be time to learn that when you have 

caught the boar. 

Book: Then the little tailor went out to the woods 

where the boar was last seen. When he 
came in sight of the boar, the little tailor 
turned and ran. He ran and ran with the 
boar at his heels. At last he came to a little 
chapel in the woods and into that he ran, 
and the boar after him. Then the little 
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tailor climbed up to a high window and got 
outside the chapel. He rushed around to 
the door and shut and locked it. Then he 
went back to the king. 
Tailor: I have your wild boar for you. He is in the 

chapel in the woods. Send some of your men 
to kill him, or do what vou like with him. 
King : How did you manage to get him there ? 
Tailor: Oh, I caught him by the bristles and threw 

him in there. I wanted you to have him 

safe and sound. What's the next thing I 

must do? 

King: Well, there's a unicorn in our woods. He's 

killing every one he meets. I do not want 

him slain. I want him caught and brought 

tome. 

Tailor: Give me a rope and a hatchet and I'll see 

what I can do. 
Book: So the little tailor went with the rope and 

the hatchet to the woods. When he saw the 
unicorn he dodged behind a tree. Then 
the unicorn dashed at the tree. He ran his 
horn into the tree and was stuck fast. 
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Then the little tailor tied the rope around 
the unicorn's neck. He cut the tree and 
loosed the horn. Then he dragged the uni- 
corn to the king. 

Tailor: What's the next thing? 

King: Well, there is only one thing more. There 

are two giants who are killing every one they 
meet. Get rid of them and my daughter 
and half my kingdom is yours. 

Book: Then the little tailor went to seek the giants. 

He found them sleeping under a tree in 
the woods. He filled his bag with stones 
and climbed up into the tree. Then he 
threw a stone down on one of the giants. 
Up got the giant and began to scold his 
brother. 

First Giant : What are you doing there ? 

Second Giant: I have done nothing. 

First Giant: Well, don't do it again. 

Book: Then the little tailor threw a stone down on 
the second giant and hit him a whack on the 
chin. 

Second Giant: What did you do that for? 
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First Giant: Do what? 

Second Giant: Hit me on the chin. 

First Giant: I didn't. 

Second Giant: You did. 

First Giant : I didn't. 

Second Giant: You did. 

First Giant : Well, take that for not doing it. 

Book : And with that the first giant hit the other on 

the head. Then they began to fight. At last 
one of them was killed and the other so badly 
hurt that the tailor killed him in no time. 
Then he went back to the king. 

Tailor: I have got rid of your giants for you. Send 

your men to bury them in the woods. They 
tore up trees and tried to kill me but I was 
too much for them. Now for the Princess. 

King- I have nothing more to say. You may have 
my daughter and half my kingdom. 

Book: So the Princess and the little tailor ruled in 

half the kingdom, and she was proud of her 
little hero all her life. 
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A Dozen at a Blow 

Language Exercises 



Words that 
What kind? 
a little tailor 
a pretty comrade 
a bad throw 
great things 
a powerful fellow 
a wild boar 
a high window 
cream cheese 
other things 



Describe other Words 
Which? 
the first giant 
the second giant 
the next thing 

How many? 
two giants 
one blow 



How much? 
a long way 
mighty proud 



Whose? 
my coat 
my daughter 
my kingdom 
mv brothers 



your hand 
your men 
your wild boar 
your giants 



our night fire your castle 
our clubs your men 



his pocket 
his bag 
his fortune 
her life 

their faces 
their clubs 
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A Dozen at a Blow 

Language Exercises 
Questions 
'Well, comrade, how goes it with you?" 
'Are we near your castle?" 
'What shall I get if I do?" 
'What other things?" 
'What's the next thing?" 
'What are you doing there?" 
'What did you do that for?" 

'Do what?" 

Exclamations 

'A dozen at one blow!" 

'Comrade!" 

'A pretty comrade you would make for me! 

'Ho! there, I'm tired!" 

Two words in one: 

I'm tired 

I'll stitch 

you've got 

let's see — 



5> 



hadn't gone 
that wasn't 
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A Dozen at a Blow 

Language Exercises 



we'll beat 



didn't know — 

don't know 

what's the next 
there's a 



ing 

stitch ing. 

kill ing 

press ing 

tir ing 

walk ing 

seem ing 

turn ing 

climb ing 

rush ing 

lock ing 

drag ging 

loos ing 

fill ing 

dodg ing 



Endings 
ed 



stitched 

killed 

pressed 

tired 

walked 

seemed 

turned 

climbed 

rushed 

locked 

dragged 

loosed 

filled 

dodged 



(stitch) 

(kill) 

(press) 

(tire) 

(walk) 

(seem) 

(turn) 

(climb) 

(rush) 

(lock) 

(drag) 

(loose) 

(fiii) 

(dodge) 



Who Stole the Bird's Nest? 



Who Stole the Bird's Nest ? 

Little Yellow-Breast 

The Cow 

The Bobolink 

The Dog 

The Dove 

The Sheep 

The Grow 

The Hen 

Mary Green 

Alice Neal 

A Little Boy 



Who Stole the Bird's Nest ? 
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Who Stole the Bird's Nest? 

"To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?" 

"Not I," said the cow, "moo-oo! 
Such a thing I'd never do. 
I gave you a wisp of hay, 
But didn't take your nest away. 
Not I," said the cow, "moo-oo! 
Such a thing I'd never do." 

"To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made? " 

"Bobolink! Bobolink! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree, today? " 
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"Not I," said the dog, "bow-wow! 
I wouldn't be so mean, I vow! 
I gave hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I did not take. 
Not I," said the dog, "bow-wow! 
I couldn't be so mean, I vow." 

"To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice warm nest I made?" 

"Bobolink! bobolink! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree, today?" 

"Coo-coo! coo-coo! coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word, too! 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow-breast?" 

"Not I," said the sheep; "oh, no!" 
t wouldn't treat a poor bird so, 
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I gave wool the nest to line, 
But the jiest was none of mine. 
Baa! baa!" said the sheep, "oh, no, 
I wouldn't treat a poor bird so." 

"To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice warm nest I made?" 

"Bobolink! bobolink! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree, today?" 

"Coo-coo! coo-coo! coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word, too! 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow-breast?" 

"Caw! caw!" said the crow; 
"I should like to know 
What thief took away 
A bird's nest, today?" 
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"Cluck! cluck!" said the hen; 
54 Don't ask me again. 
Why, I haven't a chick 
That would do such a trick. 
We all gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together. 
I'd scorn to intrude 
On her and her brood. 
Cluck! cluck!" said the hen, 
"Don't ask me again." 

" Chirr-a- whirr ! chirr-a-whirr ! 
Let us make a great stir! 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry 'For shame'!" 

"I would not rob a bird," 
Said little Mary Green; 
"I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean." 

"It is very cruel, too" 

Said little Alice Neal; 

"I wonder if he knew 

How sad the bird would feel?" 
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A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed, 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow-breast; 
And he felt so full of shame, 
He didn't like to tell his name. 
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Who Stole the Birds Nest? 

Language Exercises 

Quotations and Questions 

Will you listen to me?" 

Who stole four eggs I laid?" 

Now what do you think?" 
"Who stole a nest away?" 
"Who stole that pretty nest?" 



<< 



6i 



<< 



Quotations and 


Exclamations 


" To-whit ! to-whit ! to-whee ! " " Moo-oo ! " 


"Bobolink! bobolink!" 


"Bow-wow!" 


"Coo-oo! coo-oo! coo-oo!" 


"I vow!" 


"Caw! caw!" 


"Not I" 


"Cluck! cluck!" 


"Oh, no!" 


"Chirr-a-whirr! chirr-a-whirr 


!" "Baa! baa!" 



eggs 
hairs 
bird 
trick 



nest 
word 
thief 
brood 



bed head 



Name Words 
cow dog 

sheep wool 

hen chick 

name boy 

Mary Green 



bobolink 
plum-tree 
yellow-breast 
feather 
Alice Neal 
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Who Stole the Bird's Nest? 

Language Exercises 



Something done: 






stole 


laid 


made 


take make 


treat 


speak 


took 


ask gave 


wove 


cry 
Words th; 


rob 


hung hid 




at Describe other Words 


What kind? 






nice 


warm 


four 


pretty poor 


mean 


little 


great 


very cruel 



Three Years Without Wages 



Three Years Without Wages 

Lad 
Prince 
King 
Father 
Princess 
The Gat 
The Rat 
The Dog 



Three Years Without Wages 
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Three Years Without Wages— Continued 

Part II 

Book: So off the lad set with the prince to find the 

prince's father. For the lad was to get a 

prize for setting the prince free. 
Lad: Is it a long way off? 
Prince: Oh, not far at all. There it is in that great 

hill. 
Book: Then they walked as fast as they could, but 

it was far in the night when they came to the 

hill. 
Then the prince knocked and knocked till a 

voice came from the hill that shook the 

ground. 
Voice: WHO IS THAT? WHO KNOCKS AT MY 

DOOR AND SPOILS MY REST? 
Prince : Oh ! open the door, father, there's a dear. 

- It is your son wlH>-ha&-come hoine again* ~- 
Book: Yes, he opened the door fast and well. 

Note: See Part I., Fox Second Reader, page 162. 
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King: I almost thought you lay at the bottom of the 

sea. But you are not alone I see. 
Prince: This is the lad who saved me. I have asked 

him to come here so you can give him the 
prize. 
King: Yes, I will see to that. But now you must 

step in. I am sure you have need of 
rest. 
Book: So they went in and sat down. The old man 

put a log on the fire and it blazed up clear 
and bright as day. 
Everything was grander than grand. Any- 
thing like it the lad had never seen. Such 
meat and drink the lad had never tasted. 

All the cups and plates were of pure silver 
or gold. 

Book: It was not easy to stop the lads. They ate 

and drank and then went to sleep. They 
didn't wake till late in the morning. 
When the lad got up the king gave him a gold 
cup to drink from. Then he took the lad 
around and showed him everything. 

King: Now what will you have for a prize for saving 
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my son? There is much to see and choose 

from, you can have what you please. 
Lad : I'll think it over and ask the prince. 
King: I am willing you should do that. 
Prince : Well, you have seen many grand things. 
Lad : Yes, I have, but tell me, what shall I choose of 
all this wealth? Do tell me for your father 
says I may choose what I please. 
Prince: Do not take anything of all you have seen. 

But he has a little ring on his finger, that 
you must ask for. 
King: Now what will you have? 

Lad : I beg for the little ring you have on your finger. 
King: Why! it is the dearest thing I have, but, after 

all, my son is just as dear, so you may have 

it all the same. Do you know what it is 

good for? 
Lad : No, I know nothing about it. 
King: When you have this ring on your finger, you 

can have anything you wish for. 
Lad : Now, thank you so much ! 
King: Good speed home, my lad, and take good care 

of the ring. 
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Book: So the lad had not gone far on his way till 

he tried the ring to prove what it was good 
for. 
Lad: I wish myself a new suit of clothes. 
Book: He had scarce wished for them before he had 

them on him. 
Lad: I am as grand and bright as a new penny. It 
will be fine fun to play a trick on my father. 
He was not very nice all the time I was home. 
I wish myself at my father's door just as ragged 
as I was of old. 
Book: And in a second he stood at the door. 
Lad: Good day, father, and thank you for our last 

meal. 
Father: There's no helping you. You have not as 

much as earned clothes to your back all 
the time you've been away. 
Lad: Don't be in such a way, father, you ought never 
to judge a man by his clothes. 
You shall go to the king's palace and ask for 
the Princess for me. 
Father: Oh, fie, fie, this is only gibing and jeering. 
Lad : I mean it. 
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Book : So the lad took a big stick and drove his father 

up to the gate of the palace. He hobbled 

up to the king with his eyes full of tears. 
King: Now! now! what's the matter, my man? If 

you have been wronged I will see you 

righted. 
Father: No it isn't that. I have a son who has lost 

his wits. He has hunted me up to the 
palace gate with a big stick and forced me 
to ask for the king's daughter to wife. 
King: Hold your tongue, my man. As for this son of 

yours, go and ask him to come here to me. 

Then we will see what to make of him. 
Book: So the lad ran in to the king and his rags 

fluttered behind him. 
Lad: Am I to have your daughter? 
King: That was just what we were to talk about. 

Perhaps she may not suit you, and perhaps 

you may not suit her. 
Lad : That is very likely. 
King : All the same, if you can make a ship in an hour 

or two like that one down on the shore of the 

sea, you may perhaps have her. 
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Lad : Nothing worse than that ! 

Book: So the lad went down on the shore where the 

ship was. Then he wished that another ship 
just like it might be there. And as he wished 
for it there it lay. 
And when the king came down to see it, he 
saw the lad with a brush in his hand painting 
the ship. 

Lad: Now the ship is ready, may I have your 
daughter? 

King: This is all very well, but you try your hand 

at another masterpiece first. If you can 
build a palace, the match to my palace, in 
one or two hours, we will see about it. 

Lad : Nothing worse than that ! 

Book : So he walked off a way and when the time was 

nearly up he wished that a palace might 
stand there the very match to the king's 
palace. It was not long before it stood 
there, and it was not long before the king 
came, both with the queen and the princess 
to look about him in the new palace. There 
stood the lad with his broom and swept. 
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Lad: Here's the palace, right and ready, may I have 

her now? 
King: Very well, very well, you may come in and wc 

will talk it over. 
Book: And while they walked into the palace the 

lad wished he might become the handsomest 
man in all the world, and so he was in a trice. 
Now when they saw the lad was more than he 
seemed, they settled that the princess should 
work till she had found out all about him. 
Princess : Dear lad, you must keep nothing back from 

me. You will tell me, I am sure, how you 
came to make all these grand things. 
Lad : Aye ! Aye ! all that you will know in good time. 
Princess: I can tell you don't care very much for me 

when you won't tell me what I ask. 
Book: Now the lad was cut to the heart, and told 

her the story from beginning to end. She 
was not slow in telling the king and queen. 
They put their heads together how they 
might get the ring from the lad and then 
be rid of him. 
So at night when the lad was asleep the princess 
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took the ring off his finger and put it on her 
own. Then she wished the lad might be a 
beggar and lie in a barn with the cows. And 
so it was. The lad woke up in the middle 
of the night and found the ring gone. Then 
he knew how it had all happened. 
He got so scared that he set off to the lake to 
drown himself. But just then he met the 
cat which his master had bought for him. 

Cat: Whither away? 

Lad : To the lake to drown myself. 

Cat: Don't think of it. You shall have your ring 
back, never fear. 

Lad: Oh, shall I? Shall I? 

Book : By this time the cat was off, and as she started 

she met a rat. 

Cat: Now I'll take and gobble you up. 

Rat: Oh, pray don't, and I'll get you the ring. 

Cat: If so, be quick about it. 

Book: So the rat ran into the palace and found a 

little hole into the princess' bedroom. The 
princess was sleeping with the ring in her 
mouth so no one could get it. But as it was 
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slipping down her throat she coughed it up, 
so that it shot out of her mouth and rolled 
over the floor. Pop! up the rat snapped it 
and crept off with it to the cat who sat out- 
side watching at the rat hole. 

Book: All this while the king had laid hands on the 

lad and shut him up in a tower. He was 
doomed to lose his life. 
Now the cat was hard at work trying to steal 
into the tower with the ring to the lad. 
Just then a great eagle came flying and 
pounced down on her and caught her up in 
her claws and flew away with her over the 
sea. But just in the nick of time came a 
falcon and struck the eagle so that he let 
the cat fall into the sea. But when the cat 
felt the cold water she got so frightened 
she dropped the ring and swam to shore. 
She had not shaken the water off her and 
smoothed her coat till she met the dog which 
his master had bought for the lad. 

Cat: Nay! nay! what's to be done now? The ring is 
gone and they will take the lad's life. 
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Dog: I'm sure I don't know. All I know is that 

something has made me sick. 
Cat : Now you see what comes of over-eating yourself. 
Dog: I never eat more than I can carry. This time 
I've only eaten a dead fish which lay floating 
up and down on the water. 
Cat: Maybe that fish had swallowed the ring. And 
now, I dare say, you are going to pay for it. 
You know you can't digest gold. 
Dog: It may well be. It's much the same if I lose 
my life first or last. Perhaps the lad's life 
may be saved. 
Rat: Oh, don't say that. I don't want much of a hole 
to creep into. And if the ring is there, may 
I never tell the truth, if I don't poke it out. 
Book : Well ! the rat crept down the dog's throat, and 

it was not long before he came out again 
with the ring. 
Then the cat set off to the tower. She clam- 
bered up till she found a hole into which she 
could put her paw, and so she gave back the 
ring to the lad. 
Book: The lad no sooner got the ring back on his 
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finger than he began to wish. He wished 
himself in the palace and the king and all his 
folk shut up in the tower. And when they 
were safe shut up there, he took the land for 
his own. 
Then the dog became a prince and the cat a 
princess again. Her the lad took to wife 
and they lived long and well. 
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Three Years Without Wages 



Whose? 



Language Exercises 



my door 


your 


son 


his finger 


my son 


your 


father 


his clothes 


my lad 


your 


finger 


his father 


my father 


your 


back 


his master 


my man 


your 


daughter 


her throat 


my palace 


your 


hand 


her mouth 


my rest 


your ring 


his life 






• 


her claws 
her coat 






* 


her paw 


What kind? 




When? 




a gold cup 




far in 


the night 


a little ring 




but now 


good care 




late in the morning 


a new suit 




in a second 


a new penny 




all the time 


fine fun 




in an 


hour 


a big stick 




in one or two hours 



\ 
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Three Years Without Wages 

Language Exercises 



What kind? 




When? 


grand things 




it was not long 


a great eagle 




in a trice 


a dead fish 




in good time 
at night 


How much? 




just then 


a long way 




by this time 


not far at all 




first or last 


not gone far 






dear 


dear er dear est 


hand some 


hand 


som er hand som est 

• 


grand 


grand 


er grand est 



Boots and His Grew 



Boots and His Crew 

The King 

Peter 

Paul 

Boots 

The Old, Old Man 

The Ship 

The Eating Man 

The Drinking Man 

The Hearing Man 

The Seeing Man 

The Running Man 

The Freezing Man 

The Princess 



Boots and His Crew 
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Boots and His Crew 

Parti. The Ship Building 

Book: Once there was a king who called his court 

about him, and said : 

King: I have heard talk of a ship that goes as fast 

by land as by water. I have set my heart 
on having such a ship. I give my word that 
the man who can build me such a ship shall 
have the princess and half the kingdom. 

Book : • Now there were three brothers who lived away 

in the wood; the eldest was called Peter, the 
second Paul, and the youngest Espen, called 
Boots, because he was for ever sitting in 
the ashes. When they heard of the king's 
promise, Peter, the eldest son, went to his 
mother, and said : 

Peter: Mother, give me some food to carry in my 

wallet. I am bent on setting off, and trying 
my luck, if I can't build the ship and win 
the princess and half the kingdom. 
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Book: So when he had got his wallet full he strode 

off to the farm, and on the way he met an 
old, old man, who was so bent and wretched. 
Old Man: Whither away? 

Peter: Oh, I'm off to the woods to make a platter for 
my father. He doesn't like to eat out of 
the same dish with us. 
Old Man: A platter it shall be. But what have you 

in your wallet? 
Peter : Nothing. 
Old Man : Nothing it shall be. 

Book: So Peter went on till he came to a grove of oaks. 
Here he fell to chopping and sawing and 
planing; but for all his hewing and hammer- 
ing he could turn out nothing but platter 
after platter. 
Book: Then he opened his wallet to take a bite to 

eat, but not a bit of food was in it. So he 
took his axe and wallet on his back and 
strode off home to his mother again. 
Book: Next Paul, the second son, went to his mother 

and said: 
Paul : Mother, I am for setting off to try if I have any 
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luck in shipbuilding, and if I can win the 
king's daughter and half the kingdom. Give 
me some food in my wallet. 

Book: And when he had got it, he threw his wallet on 

his back and set off for the farm. On the way 
he met an old man, who was so bent and 
wretched. 

Old Man : Whither away ? 

Paul: Oh, I'm just going to the wood to make a pig 
tub for our little pig. 

Old Man : A pig tub it shall be. What have you got 

in your wallet? 

Paul : Nothing. 

Old Man : Nothing it shall be. 

Book: So Paul walked off to the wood, and fell to 

chopping and sawing and planing; but for 
all his hewing and hammering he could turn 
out nothing but pig tubs. Then he got so 
hungry that he must take out his wallet, 
but when he opened it there was not a bite 
of food in it. 

Book: Then Paul got so cross that he rolled up the 

wallet and dashed it at a stump: He took 
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up his axe and trudged away home from the 

wood as fast as he could. 

So when Paul came home, Boots, the youngest 

brother, was all for setting out in his turn, and 

begged his mother for food. 

Boots : Maybe I might be man enough to get the ship 

built, and win the princess and half the king- 
dom. 
Mother: Yes, yes, a likely thing. You look like 

winning the princess and half the kingdom, 
that you do; you, who have done nothing 
else than poke about in the ashes. No, 
no, you don't get any food. 
Book: But Boots would not give in; he begged so 

long that at last he got leave. As for food, 
he got none; was it likely? But he found 
two oat-cakes, and with that he! trudged off 
from the farm. Well, when he had walked 
a while he met the same old man who was 
so bent and so wretched. 
Old Man: Whither away? 

Boots: Oh, I'm going into the wood to build me a 

ship which will go as well on land as on sea; 
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for you must know that the king has given 
out that the man who can build such a ship 
shall have the princess and half the kingdom. 
Old Man: What have you got in your wallet? 
Boots : Not much to brag of. 
Old Man: If you'll give me some of your food, I'll help 

you. 
Boots: With all my heart, but there's nothing but 

two oat-cakes. 
Old Man: It's all the same to me what it is, so I get 

something; and I will be sure to help you. 
Book: So when they got up to the old oak in the wood, 

the old man said to the lad : 
Old Man: Now you must chop out one chip/ and you 

must put it back where it came from, and 
when you have done that you may lie 
down and sleep. 
Book: Yes; Boots did as he said; he laid down to 

sleep, and in his dream he thought he heard 
some one hewing and hammering, and saw- 
ing, and planing, but he could not wake up 
till the man called him, and there stood the 
ship alongside the old oak. 
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Old Man : Now you must go aboard her, and every one 

you meet you must take as one of your 
crew. 

Boots: Thank you for the ship, and I'll be sure to do 

what you say. 

Part II. The Crew 

Book: So when he had sailed awhile, he came upon a 

great, long, thin fellow, who lay away by the 
hillside and ate stone and rocks. 

Boots: What kind of a chap are you, that you lie here 

eating rocks? 

The Eating Man: Well, I am so fond of meat that I 

could never have my fill, and that is why I 
am forced to eat rocks. Please may I have 
leave to be one of your ship's company? 

Boots: Yes, I am willing enough, and I'll take a few 

big rocks with me as my sea stores. 

Book : So when they had sailed a bit farther they met 

a man who lay by a sunny brook and sucked 
a cork. 

Boots : What sort of a chap are you, and what good is 

it that you lie there sucking at that cork? 
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The Drinking Man: Oh, when one hasn't got the 

bottle, one must be thankful for the cork. I 

am always so thirsty, that I can never drink 

enough. Please may I have leave to be one 

of your ship's company? 

Boots: If you care to come, step on board. 

The Drinking Man: Yes, I am willing enough, and 

I'll take the cork with me, for I may get thirsty. 

Book : So when they had sailed a bit farther they met 

one who lay with one ear on the ground 
listening. 
Boots: What sort of a chap are you? And what good 

is it that you lie there on the ground listen- 
ing? 
The Hearing Man: I am listening to the grass grow- 
ing, for I am so quick of hearing that I can hear 
it grow. Please may I be one of your ship's 
company ? 
Boots : If you care to come, step on- board. 
The Hearing Man: Yes, I am willing enough. 
Book: So up he, too, stepped into the ship. So when 

they had sailed a bit farther, they came to a 
man who stood aiming and aiming. 
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Boots: What sort of a chap are you? And why is it 

that you stand there aiming and aiming? 
The Seeing Man: I am so sharp-sighted that I'm a 
dead shot up to the world's end. May I have 
leave to be one of your ship's company? 
Boots: If you care to come, step in. 
The Seeing Man : Yes, I am willing enough. 
Book: So he stepped up into the ship. And when 

they had sailed a bit farther, they came to 
a man who went hopping about on one leg, 
and on the other he had seven hundred 
pounds. 
Boots: What sort of a chap are you? And what's 

the good of your limping and hopping on 
one leg, with seven hundred pounds on the 
other? 
The Running Man: Oh, I'm as light as a feather, and 
if I went on both legs I should be at the world's 
end in five minutes. Please may I have leave 
to be one of your ship's company? 
Boots: If you care to come, step in. 
The Running Man: Yes, I am willing enough. 
Book: So he stepped on board, and when they had 
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sailed a bit farther, they met a man who was 
holding his throat. 
Boots : What sort of a chap are you? And why in the 

world do you stand there holding your 
throat? 
The Freezing Man: Oh, you must know I have got 
seven summers and fifteen winters inside me, so 
I've good need to hold my throat, for if they all 
slipped out at once they'd freeze the whole 
world in no time. May I have leave to be one 
of your ship's company? 
Boots: If you care to come, step in. 
The Freezing Man : Yes, I am willing enough. 
Book: So he, too, stepped on board the ship with the 
rest. 

Part III. The King's Grange 

Book: So when they had sailed a good bit farther, 

they came to the king's grange. Then 

Boots strode in to the king. 
Boots: The ship is ready out in the courtyard. I 

have come to claim the princess, as you have 

given your word. 
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Book: But the king wouldn't hear of it, for Boots 

did not look very nice. He was grimy and 
sooty, and the king hated to give his daugh- 
ter to such a fellow. So he said: 

King: You must wait a little. You cannot have 

the princess until we clear a barn of mine 
which has three hundred casks of salt meat 
in it. 
All the same, if you can do it by this time to- 
morrow, you shall have her. 

Boots: I can but try. I may have leave, perhaps, to 

take one of my crew with me? 

King: Yes, you may have leave to do that, even if 

you take all six. 

Book : But Boots only took with him the man who ate 

the rocks, and was always so hungry. And 
so when they came the next morning and 
unlocked the barn, he had eaten all the casks. 
So Boots strode into the king and said: 

Boots: Now the barn is empty. And now may I 

have the princess? 

King: *I have a cellar full of ale and old wine which 

must be drunk out first. There are three 
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hundred casks of each kind. All the same, 
if you are man enough to drink them 
out by this time tomorrow, you shall have 
her. 

Boots : I can but try. But I may have leave, perhaps 

to take one of my crew with me? 

King: With all my heart. 

Book: But Boots only took with him the man who 

sucked the cork, and then the king locked 
them both up in his cellar. Next morning 
they unlocked the cellar, and Boots strode 
off at once to the king. 

Boots : I have done with the ale and wine, and now I 

must have your daughter. You have given 
your word. 

King: If you can fetch me water from the world's 

end in ten minutes for the princess's tea, 
you shall have both her and half the 
kingdom. 

Boots: I can but try. 

Book: So Boots went to the Running Man and took 

the weight off his leg, and said : 

Boots: I must have water from the world's end for 
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the princess's tea in ten minutes. You must 
use both legs as fast as you can and 
bring it. 

Book: So the Running Man got a pail and set off. 

But the time went on and he did not come 
back. At last there were three minutes left. 
Then the king was pleased for he thought 
the Running Man could never get back in 
ten minutes. But Boots called to the Hear- 
ing Man: 

Boots: Listen well and tell me where the Running 

Man is, and why he doesn't come back 
with the water. 

Hearing Man: He has fallen asleep at the well, and 

the Trolls are combing his hair. 

Book : So Boots called to the Seeing Man : 

Boots: See if you can shoot the Troll that combs the 

hair of the Running Man at the well at 
the end of the world. He has gone to get 
water for the princess's tea, and has fallen 
asleep. 

Book: So the Seeing Man aimed his gun at the Troll 

and shot him in the arm, and the Troll set up 
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such a howl that he woke up the Running 
Man, and back he came with the water. 
Then Boots strode in to the king : 

Boots: Here is the water and it lacks one minute of 

the ten. Now may I have the princess? 

Book: But the king didn't like the looks of Boots, 

and didn't want him for a son-in-law. So he 
said: 

King: I have a big fire in the dry house to dry my 

corn. If you are man enough to go in there 
and stay till I burn up a hundred cords of 
wood, you shall have the princess. 

Boots: I can but try, but I must have leave to take 

one of mv crew with me. 

King: Yes, yes, take all six if you like. 

Book: But Boots took the Freezing Man who had fif- 
teen winters and seven summers inside him, 
and they went off to the dry house together. 
When they were in the king shut the door 
and locked it on the outside. The fire was' 
so hot that it was like to melt the stove. 
Then Boots said: 

Boots: You'd better slip out six or seven winters 
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at once, so that it may be a nice summer 
heat. 

Book: Then the heat fell, and they could bear it, but 

on in the night it began to grow chilly; so 
Boots said he must make it milder with two 
summers, and then they slept till far on next 
day. 
But when they heard the king rattling at the 
door outside, Boots said : 

Boots: Now you must let slip two more winters, but 

lay them so that the last may go full on his 
face. 

Book: Yes, he did so; and when the king unlocked 

the dry house door he thought to find them 
lying there burnt to cinders, but there they 
sat shivering and shaking till their teeth 
chattered, and the man with the fifteen 
winters let slip the last right into the king's 
face, so that it swelled up at once into a big 
frost-bite. 

Boots: MAY I HAVE YOUR DAUGHTER NOW? 

King: Yes, yes; pray take her and keep her, and half 

the kingdom besides. 
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Book: So they held the bridal feast, and that is 

how I came to know about it and to tell 
you just how Boots and his crew got the 
princess. 



Boots and His Grew 



mg 
eat ing (eat) 
drink ing (drink) 
hear ing (hear) 
see ing (see) 
run ning (run) 
freez ing (freeze) 



a grove of oaks 
a bite to eat 



Language Exercise 

Endings 

ing 
chop ping (chop) 
saw ing (saw) 
plan ing (plane) 
hew ing (hew) 
ham mer ing (ham mer) 
try ing (try) 

Phrase Exercise 

a bit of food 

the old oak in the wood 



as fast by land as by water 
as fast as he could 
as well on land as on sea 
as fast as vou can 
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Boots and His Grew 

Part I. The Ship Building 

Who tried to build the ship? 
What kind of a ship was it to be? 
What did Peter make? Why? 
What did Paul make? Why? 
What did Boots make? Why? 

Part II. The Crew 

Who was the Eating Man? 
Who was the Drinking Man? 
Who was the Hearing Man? 
Who was the Seeing Man? 
Who was the Running Man? 
Who was the Freezing Man? 

Part III. The King's Grange 

How did the Eating Man help Boots? 
How did the Drinking Man help Boots? 
How did the Hearing Man help Boots? 
How did the Seeing Man help Boots? 
How did the Running Man help Boots? 
How did the Freezing Man help Boots? 



Soria Moria Castle 



Soria Moria Castle 

A Poor Man 

His Wife 

Halvor 

The Skipper 

The Youngest Princess 

The Troll 

The Second Princess 

The Third Princess 

The Lasses 

The Man 

The Old Wife 

The Moon 

The West Wind 



Soria Moria Castle 
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Soria Moria Castle 

Part I 

Book: Once on a time there was a poor couple who 

had one son. His name was Halvor. Hal- 
vor liked to sit by the fire and poke in the 
ashes. His father sent him away from 
home to work, but Halvor always came back. 
He was never happy unless he sat in the 
ingle where he could stir the fire. 

Book: One day a skipper came and asked Halvor to 

go to sea with him, and soon they sailed 
away to strange lands together. 
After they had been on the water many days, 
a great storm came up, and the ship was 
driven to a strange coast. Then Halvor 
asked the skipper: 

Halvor: May I go on shore and look about? 

Skipper: Do you think you're fit to show yourself? 

You've no clothes but those rags. 
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Halvor : I don't care for the rags, and I'll soon be back. 
Book: So off he went and found a lovely land; there 

were large corn-fields and rich meadows, but 
he couldn't see a house nor any folks abbut~ 
He walked all day through the fields and along 
the road, till just at night he saw a great 
castle on a hill. When he came to the castle 
he went into the kitchen. Here a fire was 
blazing, and all was grand and fine; there . 
were vessels of silver and vessels of gold, but 
never a person to be seen. So Halvor opened 
a door and there sat a beautiful Princess 
spinning. 
Princess: Nay, nay, now! dare any folk come here? 

You'd best be off, if you don't want the 
Troll to gobble you up; for here lives a 
Troll with three heads. 
Halvor: All one to me! I'd be just as glad to hear he 

had four heads. I'd like to see what kind 
of a fellow he is. As for going, I won't 
go at all. I've done no harm; but meat 
you must get me, for I'm about starved. 
Princess: I'll get you something to eat. And when 
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you have done, just see if you can swing 
that sword that hangs on the wall. 
Halvor: All right, I'll try. 

Princess: You can't even lift it. Now go and take 

a drink from the Troll's cup. That's 
what he does when he goes out to fight 
with the sword. 
Book: So Halvor took a drink from the Troll's cup, 

and then he could swing the sword as easy as 
anything. And, lo, just then up came the 
Troll puffing and blowing. Halvor jumped 
behind the door with the sword, and the 
Troll bawled out: 
Troll: HU-TE-TE! HU-TE-TE! what a smell of 

good red blood ! 
Halvor: Ay, you'll soon know that to your cost! Off 

with your three heads, and out of the 
window with you ! 
Princess : Oh, how glad I am ! Now we are free ! 
Book : And while Halvor threw the giant out the win- 

« 

dow, the Princess ran through the castle and 
up to the tower room. Here she let out her 
two sisters who had been shut up by the Troll. 
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So all the Princesses lived together with Hal- 
vor in Soria Moria castle, and they were glad 
and happy all the day long. They were fond 
of Halvor, and he was fond of them. But 
most of all he loved the little Princess, the 
youngest sister. Her he hoped to wed some 
day. 

Part II 



Book: But after many days Halvor became homesick. 

He went about the castle dull and silent. 
Then the Princesses said to him : 
Princesses: What do you lack, Halvor, dear? Don't 

you like to live with us any longer? 
Halvor: Yes, I do, for you have enough and to spare. 

I am well off in every way. But I do 
long to go home. My father and mother 
are alive, and I have a great wish to see 
them. 
Princesses : You shall go, and come back again, safe and 

sound, if you will do just as we tell you. 
Halvor: Yes, I'll be sure and mind all you say. 
First Princess: You must dress up like a king's son. 
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Second Princess: Put this ring on your finger and you 

can wish yourself there and here 
with it. 
Third Princess : But you must be sure and not take it 

off your finger. 
First Princess: And you must not tell our names to 

any one. 
Second Princess: If you do, there'll be an end to all 

your fine clothes. 
Third Princess : And you'll never see us any more. 
Halvor: If I stood at home, I'd be glad. 
Book : Then before he knew it, there stood Halvor at 

his father's cottage door. When he walked 

in the old couple saw such a fine young lord 

that they began to bow and scrape. 

May I stay here for the night? 

No, we couldn't keep you. We haven't 

things which such a lord as you is used to. 

Mother: It were best that your lordship went up to 

the farm. It's no long way off. You can 
see the roof from our door. There they 
have lots of everything. 
Halvor: No, I won't hear of it. I want to stop here* 



Halvor : 
Father : 
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Father: No, you'd best go to the farmer's. There 

you will get both meat and drink. 
Mother: We haven't even a chair to offer you to sit 

on. 
Halvor: No, I won't go up there till morning early, 

but let me just sit here tonight. I can 
sit on the bench by the fire. 
Book: Well they couldn't say anything against that; 

so Halvor sat down by the fire and began to 
poke in the ashes, just as he used to do in 
the old days. 
They chattered and talked about many things ; 
They told Halvor about this thing and that ; 
at last he said: 

Have you ever had any children? 
Yes, yes, we had once a lad whose name was 
Halvor, but we cannot tell where he has 
wandered. 
We can't tell whether he is dead or alive. 
Couldn't it be me, now? 
Let me see; I could tell him well enough. 
Our Halvor was so lazy and dull, he never 
did a thing; and besides, he was so ragged, 



Halvor : 
Father : 



Mother : 
Halvor : 
Mother : 
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that his clothes were in tatters. No, 
there never was the making of such a fine 
fellow in him as you are, master. 
Book: Just then the mother went to poke the fire, 

and the blaze shone on Halvor's face, just 
as when he was at home poking in the ashes 
in the old days. She knew him at once. 
Mother: Ah, but is it you, after all, Halvor? 
Book: Then there was such joy for the old couple, 

there was no end to it. He was forced to 
tell how he had fared, and his mother was so 
proud of him she wanted to show him off at 
the farm. 
Mother: Halvor, you must go up at once to the 

farmer's and show yourself to the lasses. 
They looked down on you in the old days. 
What will they say now ! 1*11 go first, and 
you come after. 

Part III 

Book: So off the mother set to the farm, and asked 

to see the lasses. 
Mother: Halvor has come home again, and now you 
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should see how grand he is. He looks like 
nothing but a king's son. 
Lasses: All very fine! But we'll be bound he's just 

the same beggarly ragged boy he always was. 
Book: ' Just then in walked Halvor. The lasses were 

so shamefaced they dare not look at Halvor. 
And they had always been so proud and 
scornful. 
Halvor: Ay, ay, you always thought yourselves so 

pretty and neat ! No one could come near 
you. But now you should see the Princesses 
I have set free ! I must say you lqok like 
milk-maids by the side of them. The young- 
est Princess is fairer than both sun and 
moon. I wish they were here for you to see. 
Book: As soon as he said these words, there stood 

the Princesses. Then Halvor felt so sorry, 
for what they had said came into his mind. 
But the lasses were glad indeed to see the 
Princesses. They began to make ready a 
great feast. 
Lasses: You'll stay with us here at the farm, Halvor, 

dear, you and the Princesses? 
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Princesses : No, we want to go down to see your father 
and mother, Halvor. Can you take us there 
now? 
Book : So Halvor went down with them. On the way 

they came to a lake* Here the Princesses 
stopped to look at the water. 
Princesses: Let us sit down and rest on the shore of 

the lake. 
Third Princess : Sit here beside me, Halvor, and let me 

comb your hair. 
Book: So before long Halvor was fast asleep. Then 

the youngest Princess slipped the ring off 
his finger, and put another in its place. 
Third Princess: Would we were all three in Soria 

Moria castle. 
Book: So when Halvor awoke he knew that he had 

lost the Princesses. He began to weep and 
wail, and his father and mother could not 
comfort him. After a little he left them and 
started out to find Soria Moria castle. 
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Part IV 



Book : When Hal vor had walked a long way he met a 

man with a horse. 

Hal vor: Good day, sir, will you sell your horse? 

Man: I hadn't thought of selling him. Perhaps we 

might make a bargain. I didn't give much 
for him. He's a brave horse to ride, but he 
can't draw at all. Still he can carry you and 
your bag. 

Book: So Hal vor paid the price and laid the bag on 

the horse. He walked a bit, and rode a bit, 
turn and turn about. At night he was in 
a deep wood and he saw a light gleaming 
through the trees. This led him to a little 
hut. Through the window he saw an old 
couple inside. They were gray as doves, 
and the old wife had such a nose ! It was so 
long she used it to poke the fire with. 

Halvor: Good evening. 

Old Wife: Good evening! What brought you here? 

No folks have been here these hundred 
years or more. 
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Halvor: I want to get to Soria Moria castle. Do you 

know the way there? 
Old Wife: No, that I don't, but see now, here comes 
the moon, I'll ask her, she'll know all about 
it, for doesn't she shine on every thing? THOU 
MOON, THOU MOON, canst thou tell me the 
way to SORIA MORIA CASTLE? 
Moon : No, that I can't, for the last time I shone there 

a cloud stood before me. 
Old Wife: Wait a bit, Halvor, by and by comes the 
West Wind; he's sure to know it, for he puffs 
and blows round every corner. 
Halvor : How can I keep up with the West Wind ? 
Old Wife: We've got an old pair of boots here, with 
which you can take twenty miles with each 
step; those you can have for your horse, 
and so you'll get all the sooner to SORIA 
MORIA CASTLE. 
Book: So after a while up came the West Wind, 

roaring and howling along, and out ran the 
old wife. 
Old Wife: THOU WEST WIND, THOU WEST 

WIND! Canst thou tell me the way to 
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SORIA MORI A CASTLE? Here's one who 
wants to get there. 

West Wind: Yes, I know it very well, and now I'm 

just off for there to dry clothes for the wed- 
ding that's to be; if he's swift of foot he 
can go along with me. He'll have to stretch 
his legs if he keeps up. 

Book: So off they set over field and woods, and hill 

and vale, and Halvor had hard work to keep 
up with him. 

West Wind: Well, now I've no time to stay with you 

longer. I've got some sweeping and dust- 
ing to do and then I must dry the bride's 
clothes for the wedding. If you go down 
that hill you'll find the lasses washing 
the. clothes that I'm to dry. Then you're 
only a step to Soria Moria castle. 

Halvor: Thank you, sir, but before you go, tell me 

where's the wedding, and who's the bride. 

West Wind: Oh, ho, that is well known. 'Tis the 

youngest Princess at Soria Moria castle. 

Book: Then Halvor went on till he came to the lasses. 

Lasses: Have you seen anything of the West Wind? 
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He was to come here and dry these clothes 
for the wedding? 
Halvor: Ay, ay, that I have. He's only gone to do 

some sweeping and dusting. It will not 
be long before he's here. Can you tell 
me the way to Soria Moria castle? 
Book: Yes, the lasses would show him. But when 

Halvor got to the castle it was full of folk 
and the grange was full of horses. The feast 
was on the table and the bridegroom sat 
beside the youngest Princess. 
Halvor was ashamed to go in, for he was 
so ragged with following the West Wind 
through bush and bog that his clothes were 
in tatters. 
So he called a cupbearer, and dropped the ring 
the youngest Princess had given him in the 
cup. Then he told the cupbearer to take it 
to the bride. As soon as she saw the ring 
she stood up and said: 
Princess : Whom shall I wed, the one who set us free, 

or he that sits here by me as the bride- 
groom ? 
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The Sisters : He who set us free ! Him you shall wed ! 
Youngest Princess: Ay, ay, he is the right one after 

all. I will hold my wedding with Halvor. 
Book: So the youngest Princess was wed to Halvor 

and they lived all their lives in Soria Moria 

castle. 



Soria Moria Castle 

Language Exercises 



Things to do 


• 






to go 


to set 


to work 


to show 


to hear 


to see 


to eat 


to wed 


to live 


to spare 


to bow 


to go home 


to stop 


to poke 


to do 


to tell 


to keep 


to get 


to know 


to weep and 
wail 


to dry 


to stay 

Yc 


to come 


to make 
ready 


Mine 


>urs 


His 


my father 


your 


hair 


his mother 


my wedding 


your 


horse 


his clothes 
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Soria Moria Castle 



Language Exercises 



* Name words 


• 

• 






time 


Hal vor 


skip per 


days 


coup le 


ash es 


sea 


coast 


rags 


fire 


storm 


land 


work 


Troll 


ship 


house 


clothes 


sword 


son 


folks 


home 


cup 


shore 


fields 



Fill in spaces: 

Once on a there was a poor- 



They had one- 
His name was- 



He liked to poke in the- 
He went to with a— 



They sailed to a strange 

After many a came up. 

The was driven to a strange- 

"May I go on ?" asked 

"You've no but those " 
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Soria Moria Castle 

Language Exercises 

It's no long way off. 

no long way off. 



No, I won't hear of it. 

No, I hear of it. 

It will not be long before he's here. 

It will not be long before here. 



Boots and the Beasts 



Boots and the Beasts 

Boots 

Father 

Lion 

Falcon 

Ant 

Princess 

Hill-ogre 

King 

Dragon 

Nine Fat Pigs 



Boots and the Beasts 
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Boots and the Beasts 

Part I. The Three Wishes 

Book: Once upon a time there was a man who had a 

son. He was very poor. When he was 
dying he called his son to him and said : 
Father: I have nothing in the world but a sword, a bit 

of cloth, and a few crusts of bread. That 
is all I have to leave you. 
Book: Then his father died, and the lad made up his 

mind to go out into the world and try his luck. 
He girded on his sword, and put the crusts of 
bread in the cloth and off he set. 
Book: The way he went took him over a fell, and 

when he got so high that he could look over 
the country he set his eyes on a lion, a falcon, 
and an ant, who were quarreling over a dead 
horse. The lad was sore afraid when he saw 
the lion, but the lion called out to him : 
Lion: Oh, Boots, come and settle this strife. Help 
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us to share this horse so that each of us will 
get what he ought to have. 
Book: So Boots took his sword, and shared the horse 

as well as he could. 
Boots: Now I think it is fairly shared. The lion 

shall have most because he is the biggest and 
strongest; the falcon shall have the best 
because he is nice and dainty; and the ant 
shall have the bones because he loves to creep 
about. 
The Beasts: We are all well pleased with your sharing. 

What would you like to have for shar- 
ing the horse so well? 
Boots : Oh, if I have done you a service, and you are 

pleased with it, I am also pleased; but I 
won't be paid. 
The Beasts: Yes, you must have something. 
Lion : If you won't have anything else, you shall have 
three wishes. 

* 

Boots: I don't know what to wish for. 

Lion: How would you like to be able to turn yourself 

into a lion? Why don't you wish for that? 
Falcon: How would you like to be able to turn your- 
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self into a falcon ? Why don't you wish for 

that? 

Ant: How would you like to be able to turn yourself 

into an ant? Why don't you wish for that? 

Boots : All that seems good and right to me, and so I 

wish that I may be able to turn myself into 
a lion; that I may be able to turn myself 
into a falcon; that I may be able to turn 
myself into an ant. 

Part II. The Princess 

Book: Then Boots threw aside his sword and pack, 

and turned himself into a falcon, and began 
to fly. So he flew on and on, till he came 
over a great lake. Here he saw a steep rock 
that rose out of the water. He perched on 
it and rested himself. Then he flew on and 
on till he came to the king's grange. 

Book: There he perched on a tree just before the 

Princess's window. When she saw the fal- 
con, she set her heart on catching it. So 
she lured it to her, and as soon as the falcon 
came under the casement, she was ready, and, 
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pop! she shut the window, and caught the 
bird, and put him in a cage. 

Book : In the night the lad turned himself into an ant, 

and crept out of the cage; and then he turned 
himself into his own shape, and went and 
sat by the Princess. Then she got so afraid, 
that she fell to screeching out, and awoke 
the king, who made into her room, and asked : 

King: Whatever is the matter here? 

Princess: Oh, father, there is someone here. Is it 

the hill-ogre? 

Book: But in a minute the lad became an ant, crept 

into the cage, and turned himself into a 
falcon. The king could see nothing for her 
to be afraid of, so he said : 

King : It must have been a nightmare. 

Book: But he was hardly out of the room before it 

was the same story over again. The lad 
crept out of the cage as an ant, and then he 
became his own self, and sat down beside the 
Princess. Then she screamed loud, and the 
king came again to see what was the matter. 

Princess : There is someone here. 
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Book: But the lad crept into the cage again, and sat 

perched up there like a falcon. The king 
looked and hunted high and low; and when 
he could see nothing, he got cross that his 
rest was broken, and said: 
King: It's all a trick of yours. If you scream again, 

you shall know that your father is the king. 
Book: But for all that, the king's back was scarcely 

turned before the lad was by the Princess's 
side again. This time she did not scream, 
although she was so afraid she did not know 
which way to turn. 
Boots : Why are you so afraid ? 
Princess : Do you not know ? 
Boots: No, please tell me. 

Princess : I am promised to a hill-ogre, and the first 

time I am caught under the bare sky, he is 
to come and take me. So when you came, 
I thought it was the hill-ogre. Every 
Thursday morning a messenger comes 
from the hill -ogre, and that is a dragon, 
and my father has to give him nine fat 
pigs every time he comes. And that is 
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why my father has given out that the man 
who can free him from the dragon shall 
have the Princess and half the kingdom. 
Boots: Don't you be afraid, I shall soon do that! 

Part III. The Dragon 

Book: So as soon as it was daybreak, the Princess 

went to the king, and said : 

Princess : There is a lad in there who will free you from 

the dragon and the tax of pigs. 

King: Well, I am glad of that. The dragon has 

eaten so many pigs, there will be none left 
in the kingdom. This is Thursday morning! 
Just the morning the dragon comes to eat 
the pigs. Tell the shoeblack to show the lad 
the way to the dragon. 

Book: So the shoeblack in the king's grange showed 

the lad the way. The dragon came! He 
had nine heads, and he was so wild and wroth, 
that fire and flame flared out of his mouth, 
when he did not see his feast of pigs. He 
flew upon the lad as though he would gobble 
him up alive. 
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Book: But, pop! the lad turned himself into a lion, 

and fought with the dragon. He tore one 
head off him after another. The dragon was 
strong, that he was, and he spat fire and 
venom. But as the fight went on he hadn't 
more than one head left, though that was the 
biggest. At last the lad got that torn off, too, 
and then it was all over with the dragon. 

Book: So he went to the king, and there was great 

joy over all the kingdom; and the lad was to 
have the Princess. But soon after that, as 
they were walking in the garden, the hill- 
ogre came flying at them himself, and caught 
up the Princess, and bore her off through the 
air. 

Part IV. The Hill-ogre 

Book: Then the lad went to the king, and said: 

Boots : I am going for her at once ! 

King: You mustn't do that! for I have no one to lean 

on now I have lost my daughter. 
Book: But for all that, neither prayers nor preaching 

were any good. The lad turned himself into 
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a falcon and flew off. But when he could not 
see them anywhere, he called to mind the 
rock in the lake where he had rested, the 
first time he ever flew. 

Book: So he settled there; and after he had done that, 

he turned himself into an ant, and crept 
down through a crack into the rock. So when 
he had crept about for a while, he came to a 
door which was locked. But he knew a way 
to get in, for he crept through a keyhole, 
and what do you think he saw there? Why, 
there sat the youngest Princess combing a 
hill-ogre's hair, and he had nine heads. 

Book: Then the ant lit on the Princess's hand and 

stung her, and so she knew it was the lad who 
wished to talk to her; and then she begged 
leave of the hill-ogre to go out, and there she 
met the lad. 

Boots : You must ask the hill-ogre if you will ever get 

away and go to your father. 

Book: Then the lad turned himself into an ant and 

sat on her foot, and so the Princess went into 
the house again, and fell to combing the hill- 
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ogre's hair. So when she had done this 
awhile, she fell a-thinking. 
Hill-ogre: You're forgetting to comb me. What is it 

you're thinking of? 
Princess: Oh, I'm thinking if I shall ever get away 

from this place, and home to my father's 
grange again. 
Hill-ogre: Nay, nay, that you'll never do, not unless 

you can find the grain of sand which lies 
under the ninth tongue of the ninth head 
of the dragon to which your father paid 
the tax. But that no one will ever find; 
for if that grain of sand came over the 
rock, all the hill-ogres would burst, and 
the rock itself would become a gilded 
palace, and the lake a green meadow. 
Book : As soon as the lad heard that, he crept through 

the keyhole, and through the crack in the 
rock, till he got outside. Then he turned 
himself into a falcon and flew where the 
dragon lay. Then he hunted till he found 
the grain of sand under the ninth tongue of 
the ninth head, and flew off with it. 
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Book: But when he came to the lake he got so tired, 

that he had to sink down on the shore. Just 
as he sat there he dozed and nodded, and 
meantime the grain of sand fell out of his bill 
down among the sand on the shore. 

Book : So he searched for it three days before he found 

it again. But as soon as he had found it he 
flew off to the steep rock with it. and dropped 
it down the crack. Then all the hill-ogres 
burst, and the rock was rent, and there stood 
a gilded castle, which was the grandest castle 
in all the world. And the lake became the 
loveliest field anyone ever saw. 

Book: So they went back to the king's grange, and 

theife arose, as you may fancy, joy and glad- 
ness. The lad and the youngest Princess 
were wed, and they lived in the gilded palace 
all the rest of their lives. 
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Boots and the Beasts 

Language Exercises 
Words that Describe other Words 



Whose? 
his son 
his eyes 
his sword 
her heart 
her room 
my father 
the king's back 
& hill-ogre's hair 
his mind 

my father's grange 
their lives 
his rest 
my daughter 
his feast 
the Princess's window 

What kind? 
a great lake 
the bare sky 



When? 

Once upon a time 

when he was dying 

and when he got 

as soon as 

in the night 

this time 

the first time 

every Thursday morning 

at last 

soon after that 

at once 

meantime 

after he had done that 



How many? 
three wishes 
nine fat pigs 
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Boots and the Beasts 

Language Exercises 



What kind? 


How many? 


a gilded palace 


nine heads 


a green meadow 


three days 


the steep rock 


no one 


the youngest Princess 


none left 



Fill in spaces : 

He called son to him. 

He set eyes on a falcon. 

So Boots took sword. 

Home to grange. 

Now I have lost 

There stood a — 



He flew off to a 
The lad and the 



castle. 

— rock 

— Princess were wed. 
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